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MISSOURI ON THE EVE OF THE CIVIL WAR 
BY ARTHUR ROY KIRKPATRICK* 


On the eve of America’s great Civil War, Missouri ardently 
desired the preservation of the Union, compromise on the disturbing 
issues of the day and, above all, peace. As a slave-owning state 
Missouri’s sympathies and the interests of many of her people lay 
with the South. At the same time her slave population was small, 
and the percentage of her citizens born in southern states had 
declined sharply since 1850. Following the European revolutions of 
1848 there had been a large influx of Germans into St. Louis and 
nearby counties, and many other Europeans and northern born had 
come into the inland counties of the state. 

This newer population was in direct contrast to the extreme 
pro-Southern elements who in a majority of cases still held positions 
of authority and power and who were not yet fully aware of the 
extent to which their political power and their ideals were threat- 
ened. The result was a strong conservative current in Missouri, 
with the majority of her citizens apparently subscribing to the 
middle-course Douglas doctrine of popular sovereignty. Certainly 
they were unwilling to see the peace and security of the country and 
their state disrupted by extremists, either Northern or Southern. 

The voters in the Missouri state election of August, 1860, had a 
choice from among four candidates for governor, each representing 
one of the major national groups. Claiborne F. Jackson ran as a 
Douglas Democrat, while Hancock Jackson was chosen by the more 
radical Breckenridge faction. Sample Orr was the candidate for the 
Constitutional Union or Bell forces, and James Gardenshire upheld 
the forlorn hopes of the new Republican Party. 

The election resulted in a triumph for conservatism and com* 
promise. Claiborne Jackson, a Breckenridge Democrat by choice 
and sympathy but running on the Douglas ticket as a matter of 
political expediency,! won by a comfortable plurality of almost 
10,000 votes over his nearest opponent, Orr. His running mate, 
Thomas C. Reynolds, did slightly better. 
 #*Arthur R. Kirkpatrick, Ph.D., Major, United States Air Force, has until recently been a 
member of the Department of History of the Air Force Academy. A graduate of the University 
of Missouri, Major Kirkpatrick is an authority on Missouri's relationship to the Confederate 
States of America. 

1Thomas L. Snead, ‘“‘The First Year of the War in Missouri,” Robert U. Johnson and Clarence 


Buel, editors, Battles and Leaders of the Civil War . . . Being for the Most Part Contributions by Union 
and Confederate Officers (New York, 1887-1888), 1, 262. 
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The votes cast for governor and lieutenant governor were? 


GOVERNOR 


C. F. Jackson (Douglas Democrat)................ 74,446 
Sample Orr (Constitutional Union)................ 64,683 
Hancock Jackson (Breckenridge Democrat)......... 11,415 
James Gardenshire (Republican).................. 6,135 
LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 
Thomas C. Reynolds (Douglas Democrat).......... 74,549 
T. J. C. Fagg (Constitutional Union).............. 59,962 
M. M. Parsons (Breckenridge Democrat)........... 10,760 
James Lindsay (Republican)...................... 8,196 


The Douglas Democrats won three out of seven congressional 
seats, with one each going to the Constitutional Unionists and 
Republicans. The other two winners had simply run as Democrats.’ 
It can readily be seen that the great majority of the votes, about 
90 per cent, were cast for conservative candidates, while those of the 
two extremist groups drew scant support from the voting public. 

Approximately the same results appeared in the presidential 
election in November, although the conservatives did lose some 
ground in the intervening three months. Douglas and Bell each 
polled fewer votes than had the gubernatorial candidates of their 
parties in August, while the Breckenridge and Lincoln groups 
showed gains. Douglas won the electoral vote of Missouri but by a 
plurality of only 429 votes over Bell.‘ 

The Twenty-first General Assembly convened on December 31, 
1860, while the secession of South Carolina on December 20 was 
still the latest and generally the only topic of conversation. The 
newly-elected Senate consisted of 15 Breckenridge Democrats, 10 
Douglas Democrats, seven Constitutional Unionists, and one 
Republican. In the House were 47 Breckenridge Democrats, 36 
Douglas Democrats, 37 Constitutional Unionists, and 12 Republi- 
cans.° The Breckenridge forces held pluralities in both houses, but 


2Journal of the Senate of Missouri at the First Session of the Twenty-First General Assembly 
(Jefferson City, 1861), 46. 

3Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians: Land of Contrasts and People of Achievements 
(Chicago, 1943), 1, 822. 

{Douglas received 58,801 votes, while Bell polled 58,372, Breckenridge 31,317, and Lincoln 
17,028. Columbia Missouri Statesman, December 7, 1860. 

5Columbia Missouri Statesman, August 13, 1860, December 28, 1860; St. Louis Tri-Weekly 
Missouri Republican, December 4, 1860. There appears to be little significance in the distribution 
of these Missouri legislators. The only consistent patterns established were the 13 Republicans, 
all from St. Louis County, and the predominance of Breckenridge men from the Ozark counties 
where strong Union sentiment later developed. For a full discussion of the elections of 1860 see 
Martha William Smith, ‘‘Missouri State and National Election of 1860,’’ (unpublished Master's 
Thesis, University of Missouri, 1924). 
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E. Robyn 


Jefferson City in 1859 


the Douglas Democrats and Constitutional Unionists together still 
constituted majorities for conservatism in each. 


On January 3, 1861, Governor Robert M. Stewart delivered his 
farewell address to the General Assembly. This speech undoubtedly 
mirrored the passionate longing of most Missourians for peace 
under the old Union, a peace free from sectional strife and radi- 
calism, based on the preservation of the Union and the protection 
of slavery. 

His address was typical of most written and spoken expressions 
of the period, taking as it did a somewhat contradictory stand on 
current problems. Speaking bitterly of the “‘sectional’’ Republican 
Party, which he said would destroy one of the most vital principles 
of the Constitution, the right to occupy United States territory 
with any kind of property, and to be protected in its possession, 
Stewart warned that Missourians would despise the Union if it 
became an instrument of wrong. At the same time he deplored the 
possibility of secession, which could be followed only by war. 
Secession, he said, was not only absurd, but ‘“‘utterly destructive of 
every principle upon which the national faith is founded.’”® 


Buel Leopard and Floyd C. Shoemaker, compilers and editors, The Messages and Proclama- 
tions of the Governors of the State of Missouri (Columbia, Missouri, 1922), III, 147-48, 
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Since Missouri and her sister border states had suffered the 
most provocation, through the loss of runaway slaves incited to 
escape by abolitionist efforts, he claimed for them the right to take 
the lead in any action. However, he was hopeful for a compromise 
that would bring even South Carolina back into the Union. 

In conclusion, he called upon the General Assembly to take 
slow, deliberate action, and to awaken the people of Missouri to 

their danger, that they might 
> 2 join in a last effort in behalf of 
= a just peace within the frame- 
work of the Union.’ 





On the same day Claiborne F. 
Jackson was inaugurated as 
Governor. In his inaugural 
address, which has been called 
“‘a bitter secession appeal under 
a thin veil of professed love for 
the Union,’ the new governor 
placed himself on record as being 
unquestionably a_ southern- 
rights man. He did not call for 
immediate secession, nor did he 
put forward any great justifica- 
tion of secession as a peaceful constitutional right. He expressed 
hope for preservation of the rights of the slave states within the 
Union but left no uncertainty as to the stand Missouri should take 
if civil war actually developed. 


E. Robyn 
State Capitol, 1859 


The destiny of the slaveholding states, he said, was one and the 
same, and Missouri would not shrink from the duty which her 
position on the border imposed. ‘. . . her honor, her interests, and 
her sympathies point alike in one direction, and determine her 
to stand by the South.”’” 

Jackson expressed the opinion that the attempt of any slave- 
holding state to join with the North in the current controversy 
would end all hopes of reconciliation between the states, a recon- 
ciliation he hoped could yet be attained. Missouri, he ‘said, was 
devoted to the Union and would remain in it as long as there was any 
hope of its maintaining the spirit and guarantees of the Constitution. 


tI bid., 140-50. 
8John McElroy, The Struggle for Missouri (Washington, D. C., 1913), 19. 
9Messages and Proclamations, 111, 333. 
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Jackson asked the General Assembly to call a State convention 
to determine Missouri's future relations with the Federal Govern- 
ment and to provide for the reorganization of the state militia, 
measures that would place Missouri on a war footing in case of need. 
He also recommended that Missouri send delegates to any Southern 
convention that might be called." 

There was enough opposition in the General Assembly to 
prevent passage of the proposed militia bill. However, on Febru- 
ary 1 that body did provide for the appointment of Waldo P. 
Johnson, John D. Colter, A. W. Doniphan, Harrison Hough, and 
A. H. Buckner as commissioners from the State to a convention 
called by Virginia to meet at Washington on February 4, 1861, to 
consider measures necessary to preserve both the Union and the 
rights of the slave states."' Already, on January 21, the General 
Assembly had. authorized an election for delegates to a State 
convention.'® This election was to be held on Monday, February 18, 
1861, with each senatorial district electing three times as many 
delegates as it had senators. The convention was called to meet at 
Jefferson City on February 28, 1861, and after organizing was to 

proceed to consider the existing relations between the 
government of the United States, the people and governments 
of the different states, and the government and the people of the 

State of Missouri; and to adopt such measures for vindicating 

the sovereignty of the State and the protection of its institutions, 

as shall appear to them to be demanded." 

This was a victory for the southern-rights members of the 
legislature, as the Unionist members were against calling a conven- 
tion, which they saw as a secessionist measure calculated only to 
take the State out of the Union. This view was expressed by a 
number of pro-Union newspapers in the State, including the capital 
city’s own paper." The Unionist legislators were able to secure the 
inclusion of a clause in the Convention Act providing that no act, 
ordinance, or resolution of the convention should be valid to change 
the political relations of the State with the government of the 
United States until a majority of the qualified voters should 
ratify it. 
Messages and Proclamations, I11, 338-39. 
Laws of the State of Missouri, Passed at the Regular Session of the 21st General Assembly, Begun 
and Held at the City of Jefferson, on Monday, December 31, 1860 (Jefferson City, 1861), 722. 

12 bid., 20-21. 

Laws, Regular Session, 21st General Assembly, 21 


“Daily Jefferson Inquirer, January 13, 1861. 
Laws, Regular Session, 21st General Assembly, 21. 
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A short non-partisan campaign preceded the election, a contest 
in which there was actually just one issue, that of union versus 
secession. On the day of balloting about 140,000 votes were cast, 
of which 110,000 were for candidates running as Unionists and 
30,000 for secessionists.'"* None of the latter were elected, although 
the personnel of the convention could be divided into three groups: 
unconditional Union men led by 
Francis P. Blair, Jr. and 
B. Gratz Brown; conditional 
Unionists, including Hamilton 
R. Gamble, James S. Rollins, 
and Sterling Price, who was 
elected residing officer; and 
so-called conditional secession- 
ists, the smallest group of the 
three, who looked to Governor 
Jackson and to State Repre- 
sentative George G. Vest of 
Boonville for leadership.” It 

E. Robyn appears to have been on the 

Cole County Courthouse, Jefferson whole a conservative, condi- 
City, in 1859 tional Union body, one unlikely 

to take any precipitate action. 

Meeting on February 28, 1861, in the county courthouse in 
Jefferson City, the convention proceeded immediately to organize. 
It elected former Governor Sterling Price as president, and chose a 
Committee on Federal Relations with Judge Hamilton R. Gamble 
of St. Louis as chairman. This committee was to apply itself 
immediately to the principal business of the convention. 





After two days in Jefferson City the convention accepted an 
invitation to make use of the Mercantile Library Hall in St. Louis 
and an offer by the Pacific Railroad to furnish free transportation 
to the members. It adjourned to meet in St. Louis on March 4, the 
day of President Lincoln’s inauguration. It has been commonly 
charged that this move was made in order to remove the delibera- 
tions of the convention from the secessionist atmosphere of the 
State capital. However, a study of the Proceedings and Journal of 
the convention failed to reveal this as a reason in the minds either 
of those favoring adjournment or of those opposed to it. Without 


“Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 832. 
"Jbid., 1, 830. 
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doubt there were some unconditional Union members who preferred 
the more congenial atmosphere in anti-secession St. Louis, yet this 
opinion can hardly have been widespread among the large number 
of cond:tional Union men such as Sterling Price. Had this motive 
been an important one it could 
scarcely have escaped mention 
in the convention Proceedings, 
which recorded many an intem- 
perate statement and charge. 
The chief reason for moving 
seems to have been the fact that 
the courthouse in Jefferson City 
was inadequate to take care of 
the plenary sessions and com- 
mittee meetings, there being not 
even enough desks. The Mer- 
cantile Library, on the other hand, offered adequate facilities for the 
comfort of the members and for the efficiency of their deliberations 
and work."* 

On March 9 the Gamble Committee made its report, embodied 
in a number of resolutions submitted for the approval of the conven- 
tion." In substance these resolutions declared: 

1. That there was ‘at present no adequate cause to impel 
Missouri to dissolve her connection with the Federal Union”’ but 
that Missouri would labor to secure peace and justice for all states. 

2. That Missouri was ‘‘devotedly attached to the institutions of 
our country” and desired an amicable settlement of the current 
troubles in order to preserve the Union. 

3. That the convention approved the compromise recently 
proposed by Senator Crittenden of Kentucky, felt that it provided 
a basis for the return of the seceded states to the Union, and called 
upon the General Assembly to propose a convention of the states to 
consider the proposition. 

4. That the convention denounced the doctrine of coercion as 
exercised by the Federal Government against any state. 

The report was adopted after much bitter argument. There was 
a move to place the convention on record as declaring that, should 


Ballou's Pictorial, 1856 


Mercantile Library in 1856 


Proceedings of the Missouri State Convention, Begun and Held in the City of Jefferson, on 
Thursday the 28th Day of February, 1861 (St. Louis, 1861), 10; Tri-Weekly Missouri Republican, 
March 4, 1861. 

19 Journal of the Missouri State Convention, Begun and Held in the City of Jefferson, On Thursday 
the 28th Day of February, A. D. 1861 (St. Louis, 1861), 34-35. 
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the northern states refuse to accept the Crittenden Compromise, 
and should the other border slave states secede, Missouri would 
then not hesitate to take a firm and decided stand in favor of her 
sister states of the South. This proposition received only 23 votes, 
including that of the President, Sterling Price, while 70 voted 
against it.” 

A short time later, on March 22, the convention adjourned, after 
having elected a committee of eight with authority to call it into 
session again at any time before the third Monday in December, 
1861, the date set for its next regular meeting. 


Historians are generally agreed that this first session of the 
convention acted in accordance with the will of the great majority 
of the people of Missouri in endorsing a compromise, conditional 
Union policy and in refusing to accede to radicals on either side. 
In February and March, Missouri desired no decisive action, and 
the convention took none. The Glasgow Times apparently expressed 
prevailing opinion when it endorsed th: action of the convention 
but said that there had actually been no necessity for calling a 
convention in the first place.*! 


It has been too generally assumed that the battle for Missouri 
was won at this time and that Missouri had taken her stand for the 
Union. However, it must be remembered that in March, 1861, Fort 
Sumter, Camp Jackson, and Poonville were all in the future, events 
which were to turn many a March Unionist into an April, May, 
or June secessionist. 


There were some in the State who, like Francis P. Blair, Jr., felt 
that the fight to keep Missouri in the Union still lay in the future 
and were determined that it must be won. He used the breathing 
spell to organize and drill the pro-Union ‘‘Wide-Awakes”’ in 
St. Louis and to arouse the new German population of the city 
against the danger of secession. There were also those who were 
already in communication with the Confederate authorities, only 
awaiting the proper time to take the State out of the Union. The 
great majority of Missourians, however, had not yet accepted the 
inevitability of disunion and civil war. The hope was still wide- 
spread that if one would only remain silent the specter at the feast 
would simply go away. 


*~Thomas L. Snead, The Fight for Missouri from the Election of Lincoln to the Death of Lyon 
(New York, 1888), 81. 


™Glasgow Weekly Times, March 28, 1861. 
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No one in the State was more disappointed at the outcome of the 
February election and at the action, or lack of action, by the State 
convention than the new governor, Claiborne Jackson. He had 
hoped for early secession by Missouri but now had to revise his 
plans, to move more slowly with public opinion. 

Claiborne Fox Jackson was born on April 4, 1806, at Flemings- 
burg, Fleming County, Kentucky, and came to Howard County, 
Missouri, at the age of 20. He engaged in business at Franklin and 
then at Arrow Rock in Saline County for some 10 years, but after 
1836 he devoted all his energies to politics. He served in the General 
Assembly for a number of years and was delegate to the State 
Constitutional Convention in 1845. Jackson was a leader in the 
movement against Senator Thomas H. Benton, and his ‘Jackson 
Resolutions,’ approved by the General Assembly before the defeat 
of “Old Bullion,”” remained the platform of Missouri Democrats 
until 1860. After 1850 he was recognized as one of the foremost 
leaders of the Southern-rights wing of the Democratic Party in Mis- 
souri.” His nomination for the governorship in 1860 was a logical 

result of his long party service. 
wha x. According to Colonel Thomas 
: L. Snead, who knew him well, 
Jackson was a tall, erect, digni- 
fied man, a vigorous thinker, and 
a fluent and forceful speaker. 
He was described as_ kind- 
hearted, democratic, and honor- 
able; as a man who sincerely 
loved the Union, but not with 
the love he bore for his adopted 
state and for the South where he 
was born and where his relatives 
still lived.2> He was 55 years old 
E. Robyn and dying of cancer when he 

Governor’s Mansion, Jefferson became governor. 
City, in 1859 During the three weeks which 





Jonas Viles, ‘Claiborne Fox Jackson,’ Messages and Proclamations, III, 317; Snead, Fight 
for Missouri, 17-18. 

®Snead, Fight for Missouri, 18. Colonel Snead was aide-de-camp to Governor Jackson. He 
later acted as Assistant Adjutant General of the Missouri State Guard and as Assistant Chief of 
Staff, Army of the West, Confederate States Army. He served as a member of the Confederate 
Congress and after the war was custodian of General Price’s public and private papers until they 
were turned over to the War Department. Most of these papers were included in the Official 
Records of the Rebellion, and many are used in this study. 
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followed the adjournment of the convention on March 22, 1861, 
while Francis P. Blair, Jr. was drilling his ‘‘Wide-Awakes”’ and the 
secessionists of St. Louis were setting up companies of ‘‘Missouri 
Minute Men”’ for future service in the regular State militia, Gover- 
nor Jackson was almost constantly in conference. He was either at 
the executive office or at his home in Jefferson City, laying the 
groundwork for secession of the State as soon as the opportune 
moment arrived. The lights burned late as the tall, gaunt governor 
with the rasping cough received a never-ending stream of visitors, 
both famous and strange, in the small but elegant executive mansion. 

The one indication of changing sentiment in the State during 
this period occurred in St. Louis where the Constitutional Unionists 
had won by a majority of 15,000 in the February election but lost 
the municipal elections on April 1 by 2,600 votes. It was, according 
to Colonel Snead, a tardy recognition by many that war was 
becoming increasingly inevitable and an expression of opinion by a 
growing number that the secessionist party was in reality the peace 
party. It was, he said, a declaration not for secession but for peace 
and against making war on the South.” 

These weeks of general waiting and inactivity came to an 
abrupt end when, on April 12, Confederate batteries fired on Fort 
Sumter and secured its surrender. Civil war was an actuality, no 
longer a vague future threat. 


“Snead, Fight for Missouri, 94-95. 

















MARTHA J. WOODS VISITS MISSOURI IN 1857 


EDITED BY DONALD H. WELSH* 


Through the courtesy of the Board of Managers of Arrow Rock 
Tavern the Society acquired recently the 1857-1860 diary of 
Martha J. Woods. Diaries vary tremendously in value to the his- 
torian and to the typical reader. Some merely note weather condi- 
tions from day to day or trivial incidents in the writer’s daily 
activities, while others demonstrate the author’s ability to observe 
and to record his observations in a style which will interest others. 
Martha J. Woods’ diary falls in the latter category. 

Little is known about Martha J. Woods today, as her diary is the 
sole source of personal information. We know that she was a native 
of Augusta County, Virginia, and that she began her journey to 
Missouri on March 17, 1857. Martha traveled in a party composed 
of her sister, Mary Cobb; her brother-in-law; the Cobb children, 
including Jimmie, 13, Ella, 10, Willie, 5, Jonnie, and one or two 
others; ‘‘the boy Fielding,” probably a slave; other employees; 
and the dog, Jim. 

Martha clearly indicated her feelings toward her departure as 
she wrote: ‘This day will ever be memorable as having been the 
most painful of my life.... The agony of that parting seems there 
are no words in our language to express. The separation from many 
relatives and friends, and above all from the dearest and best of 
Mothers was almost too much for poor frail human nature to bear.”’ 

The party at first stayed at night in hotels or vacant houses, 
but later it became necessary to camp out and to sleep in tents. 
The journey ended in Saline. County on May 9, 1857, with no 
serious misfortunes. 

Martha’s mother came to Missouri in the fall of 1858 to visit 
her two daughters and other relatives, and on March 29, 1859, 
Martha and her mother boarded the steamboat Rowena, probably 
at Arrow Rock, on their return to Virginia. At St. Louis they began 
the railroad phase of their travel, which brought them to their home 
in Augusta County on April 2. 

A year later Martha again visited Missouri because ‘‘duty calls 
me... to go [to] the deeply afflicted family of my beloved Sister 





*Donald H. Welsh is assistant editor of the Missouri Historical Review. 
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From a daguerreotype by S. M. Easterly, courtesy Boatman's National Bank, St. Louis 


St. Louis Levee in 1855 


Cobb, for she has been called on to pass through the deep waters 
and fiery trials of affliction since | parted from her.”’ Arriving in 
Arrow Rock on the Spread Eagle on March 25, 1860, she found that 
her sister was convalescing satisfactorily but that Jonnie was 
seriously ill. Willie, the youngest boy, “the pet and darling,” had 
died in April, 1859; ‘‘their lovely and beautiful daughter Ella was 
called aged 12 years’”’ in May; and Jimmie, ‘‘the pride of the house 
their first born who Was just entering manhood as he was 16 and 
well grown and manly of his age,” died in January, 1860. And two 
weeks after Martha’s arrival Jonnie died, leaving only two daugh- 
ters in the family. 


The diary closes a week later, so we know nothing about 
Martha’s later life. We know that she was a very charming young 
lady and that she felt deep affection towards the members of her 
family. Her vocabulary and spelling indicate that her education 
was above average, and a number of French lessons are included in 
the book in which she kept her diary. Martha’s comments as she 
passed through Missouri show clearly that she continually compared 
her environment to conditions which she knew in Augusta County, 
which lies less than 100 miles west of Richmond in the upper 
Shenandoah Valley. 


The portion of the diary which describes the 1857 journey in 
Missouri is reproduced below, with four subsequent entries which 
demonstrate her adaptation to the new life. The original text is 
retained with changes in spelling and punctuation only where 
needed for clarity. 
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Mississippi Co. Mo. April 22nd 1857 


This morning we ferried the largest river on the North American 
Continent,' and it is well calculated to fill the mind and soul with 
awe and revererance, when we remember the Hand that formed this 
stupendous river formed also the smallest grain of matter in the 
Universe. It is indeed a grand sight to see the noble steamboats 
gliding on its rolling current, and just to think of the 100 and 1000 
of poeple that are constantly being conveyed on its mighty waters, 
and at the solemn thought that thousands are sleeping their last 
sleep on its bottom! How these thoughts conspire to make us 
remember our own feebleness and entire dependence on the Mercies 
of God. This is certainly the most beautiful river scenery I ever 
beheld. The river is 1 mile wide and bordered on either side by 
lofty forests just beginning to bud forth and put on their smiles to 
gladden the eyes and hearts of weary travellers. The children and 
servants were perfectly delighted with all they see here, and there 
are many objects of curiosity to them. The captain on this ferry is 
the most gentlemanly and obliging one I have ever met. Since 
leaving the river we have been passing through the Mississippi 
bottom which is the richest land I ever saw, though nearly entirely 
in woods, only a few huts to be seen occupied by woodcutters. The 
trees on this bottom are the tallest and largest I ever saw and 
suppose not many larger in the world. It makes me grow dizzy to 
look up to their tops. We have now stopped to feed and dine while 
we rest our horses as we have just had a terrible time crossing a 
slough. One of the Jersey-wagon? horses mired and I thought at one 
time would never be got out, but by great exertion it was extricated 
and by hitching on 2 more horses drew the wagon out; the carriage 
came through empty, safely. We were then in quite a dilemma about 
our large baggage wagon as that was so heavily loaded we knew it 
would be folly to attempt to cross as it would be impossible, when 
we were relieved by a kind stranger passing and directing to 
another place where it came over without difficulty. I am truly 
grateful to our Heavenly Father that he has brought us safely 
through this as well as many other difficulties on our way. 


Mis Co. Mo. April 22d 


We travelled the whole of yesterday on this bottom and not 





!1The party crossed the Mississippi River by steam ferryboat from Columbus, Kentucky. 
2The Jersey wagon was a light vehicle especially suitable for use on the loose, sandy soil 
common to New Jersey. 
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through yet. It is a dead level all the way and densely covered in 
forest, except a very few small clearing and some newly built log 
cabins. I suppose it is almost impossible to make any head way 
clearing; the trees are so very large. There are some very great 
hinderence to the settlement of this Co. although it is so very rich. 
There are no springs or running streams of water in Mississippi Co., 
only lakes, ponds and wells though very little trouble to dig wells as 
water can be had at not more than 4 feet from the surface, which is 
another serious affection to me. We had a nice place to camp last 
night, near the only good looking settlement we have seen on the 
bottom, where we got plenty of provender for our horses at pretty 
low rates. 


Scott Co. Mo. April 24th 


We have made one more days travel in Mo. and are somewhat 
out of the woods though still in a thinly settled country. The land 
is still level though not so rich looking as some we passed since we 
came into the state. Last night we camped near a man’s house that 
came from Pensylvania. He seemed to be a pleasant kind hearted 
person. Came to our camp and chatted an hour or 2. We .passed 
through Charleston the Co. seat of Mississippi Co. yesterday. It isa 
small though neat place, has a Court House and churches. One a 
pretty brick building with a handsome steeple. | did not learn of 
what denomination. We also passed a large lake miles long which 
abounds with large numbers of wild ducks and geese.* This lake and 
the numerous swamps and bayos make this country very damp and 
| would think sickly, though the inhabitants all say they are healthy. 
It is quite cold this morning for the reason as there is ice. We are 
now in the midst of a moving poeple as I never saw anything like it; 
we are constantly meeting and passing movers. We have seen 9 
families in the last 24 hours. Nearly all of them moving with 
oxteams so we do not keep company long. Some of them seem very 
poor, and I expect are very trifling and lazy. 


Cape Girardeau Co. April 25th 


We left the bottom yesterday' just before we reached Benton, 
the Co. seat of Scotte, which is by the way, a very small village. 
This is now a rather hilly country but seems finely adapted to the 


’Probably Big Lake, in Mississippi and Scott counties. 


‘This likely is the area in Mississippi and Scott counties which is known as Tywappity Bottoms. 
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growth of wheat as I never saw a finer prospect than in this Co. The 
country is still sparcely settled. We stopped yesterday to see the 
magnificant monument erected to the memory of Leutinant gover- 
ner Brown’ by the General assembly of Mo. who died in 1855. Thus 
it is with this world. The wise and honored as well as the poor and 
unhonored must pass from the ‘Earth and lie cold in the grave.” 


Noon of same day 


We have passed today through the Co. seat of this Co., Old 
Jackson, which is a pretty thriving place, with nice genteel looking, 
fashionable inhabitants, though I fear are not very religious as | 
saw no churches; though there may be some | did not see. 


April 26th 


We have been travelling ever since yesterday noon through a 
poor hilly country where provisions are scarce and high. This with 
having learned we have still a long journey before us to get to 
Saline make us feel somewhat discouraged. This is another Holy 
Sabbath day and oh how sad to think I cannot go to the House of 
God to try to worship Him. Though I trust and try to pray that we 
may not be forsaken as He can be with us to bless, as well in the 
wilderness as in the sanctuary, if we will only put our whole trust in 
His promises. Churches are few and far between in this part of the 
country as I have only seen 3 since I came into the state. But I am 
told we have been in a Catholic settlement most of the way. Owing 
to there being no mile posts we cannot now tell our distance as no 
2 persons give the same distance from 1 town to another. 


Bollenger Co. April 27th 1857 


We travelled on yesterday all day through this poor hilly part of 
the state with the roughest, most grotesque, looking set of ruffian 
settlers imaginable. What would Eastern Virginians think of men 
being dressed in blue coats, red striped linsey wolsey pants or else 
blue geanes [jeans], pants as well as coats, pink shirts, red cravats, 
and plaid vests? It is no exageration when I say we have seen many 
such in the last 2 days. The women about as tastily dressed if we 
can use such a term in speaking of such garbs. The poeple seem to 
be nearly heathens as there are no churches to go to, and they 
spend the sabbath visiting, hunting, or even in more vicious sport, 


5Wilson Brown became lieutenant governor in 1853 and died in 1855 while still in office. 
He was buried on his farm in Scott County. Brown had served as State auditor from 1849 to 1852. 
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as we passed some men piching money on Sunday and from their 
red faces, coarse behavior, and horse laughter, looked as if the 
intoxicating draughts had passed freely. 


St. Francis Co. Mo. April 28th 


About half the day yesterday we were crossing high hills which 
was very disagreeable and tiresome, though the latter part of the 
day we had more level though somewhat rolling, with some very 
pretty farms, and a few good houses, but mostly poor with 
miserable huts. 

We camped last night near 4 other families of movers, and 1 of 
the gentlemen also is from Tennessee, going to Kansas; came to our 
tent and talked an hour or 2. He seemed to be a good pious man and 
is a baptist; the first I have conversed with out of our own family 
since I left Va. It was truly gratifying to meet with one that could 


feel and sympathize with us in our religious views. 


Washington Co. At night of 28th 

We passed Farmington, the Co. seat of St. Francis, early this 
Morning. It isa small place but before any town | have seen in this 
state as it regards church privileges, as there are 3 churches, a 
Methodist, Campbellites, and Presbyterian. After leaving there we 
came on through the hills to the Iron Mts. and of course found the 
country very poor as metalic mines and rich lands are never found 
in the same spot. Since we passed there the appearance of the 
country is greatly improved; some of the farms look fine with neat 


Ballou's Pictorial, March 7, 18: 


Iron Mountain, St. Francois County, in 1857 
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pretty houses. But provisions are very scarce and high which 
causes us all much uneasiness about our horses as we sometimes 
cannot get enough hay or any roughness for them, at others not 
enough grain for any price. 


Washington Co. Mo. April 29th 


We again camped last night near 4 families and 3 of the gentle- 
men came to our tent and spent an hour or 2 which made the even- 
ing pass off more pleasantly than it would otherwise have done as 
they told many anecdotes and thrilling adventures. 


Crawford Co. April 30th 1857 


We travelled the whole of yesterday through rough rugged mts 
nearly entirely covered with rocks with very little land that could 
be cultivated at all. There were a very few farms that looked like 
poeple might live and as they have no market in reach we succeeded 
in getting food more easily than for several days previous. We saw 
many places where they had been digging for ore and passed 
another furnace at a small village right between the mts by the 
name of Webster. We parted company with the other movers last 


evening as they took a different road. We had such a nice place to 
camp last night, right in the woods, as we came off the ridges just 
at night, and we had such a sweet serenade by the birds as there are 
a great variety and many of them the most beautiful singers | ever 
heard; | have ever been fond of the music of the feathered tribes. 


May Ist 


We are still in Crawford Co. just 3 miles from the Co. seat, 
Steelville, which is a small ordinary looking village surrounded by 
these same rough black jack, white flint rock ridges that we have 
now been in pretty much for 3 days and not out yet, and | reckon 
will not be till we pass Massies Iron works which is 7 miles off. This 
is undoubtedly the poorest country I ever saw as far as the soil is 
concerned though rich in minerals. But this is one of the laws of 
Nature that rich lead and metals are never found in the same 
region. Yesterday morning | came to a church near a dwelling 
house, and | inquired to what denomination it belonged and was 
told Baptists, and as it was the 1st baptist church | had seen in the 
state to know it to be such I| went in, and felt glad to do so although 
| had not the pleasure of hearing a sermon, that I wished greatly to 
hear. It was only a plain framed building with no paint but still | 
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was glad to see it, as it proved 


that one in. that 


some com- 
munity cared for their own 
salvation as well as_ others. 


May 1st Noon 


After leaving our camp this 
morning 8 miles drive across 
those terrible ridges brought us 
to Massies Iron works,® where 
we stopped to see them casting, 
which was quite a curiosity to 
the and 
they had never seen anything of 


children servants as 
the sorts before. It was the first 
of 3 furnaces that we have pass- 


ed that was in blast. We also 
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Courtesy Phelps Co. Hist. Soc. 


Old Maramec Iron Works Furnace 


visited the largest spring I ever saw.’ It furnished water for the 


Meramec Spring 





furnace and a large Merchant 
Mill. From there we came to the 
ist prairie we have seen except a 
lush prairie in the South east 
part of the state. 

This prairie is indeed a beauti- 
ful sight, a perfect plain just 
beginning to look green owing 
to the lateness of the Spring. We 
have now left the Metalic Mts 
which are the most barren I ever 
saw with but little growth of any 
kind and that altogether of 
scrub oak. This land here looks 
rich and I suppose it is so. 


May 2nd 1857 


Yesterday afternoon we trav- 
velled through some hills and 
2 prairies, though neither of 


‘Samuel Massey was a partner with Thomas James in the establishment of the ironworks six 


miles southeast of St. James in 1827. 
7Meramec Spring. 
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them so pretty as the one we saw in the forenoon. We still meet with 
difficulty in getting provisions for our horses. The poeple are lazy 
and not at all provident as they never save anything more than for 
present use, and last year they had in the early part of the year 
drought and in the fall early frost, so that the crops were cut short, 
and the long cold winter consumed the most of that. Besides I think 
they have very little feeling for movers, and not much wonder either, 
for the whole country is thronged with them. I never saw anything 
like it, going to and fro in all directions. In addition to all these I 
think we are passing through a low ignorant set, not much more than 
savages. The land looks pretty good and I believe if the folks would 
work they would have plenty. 


Marion Co.* Mo. May 3d 


Another Holy Sabbath morning finds us on the road wandering 
along, strangers in a strange land, but my trust in God for He is my 
help in everytime of need. 

| wonder if my dear Mother and all the rest of my dear friends 
in Virginia will think of me and pray for me today! I hope I shall 
not be forgotten by them and above all that my Redeemer will be 
with us to protect and bless. 

Our travel yesterday brought us through a thinly settled country 
with only now and then a house. It was alternately ridges and 
prairie, one of which was the largest and prettiest I have seen and 
looks to be rich land. We saw many prairie chickens and Brother 
Cobb and Jimmie tried very hard to kill some of them but they were 
so shy they could not. We see a great variety of game such as deer, 
turkies, chickens, ducks, and squirrels, but kill very little as we have 
no time to spare to hunt them. 

Late yesterday evening we crossed the Gasconade River, which 
generally has to be ferried, but it was so low that we forded with 
care and camped half mile from it. We have rare and sweet music 
from the many tribes of feathered songsters this morning which 
makes everything look cheerful and smiling. We also succeeded 
in getting plenty of provisions for our teams that adds much to 
our comfort. 


Miller Co. Mo. Morning 


I had thought that we were over all the rough roads and country, 


8The party was now in Maries County. 
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but yesterday afternoons drive was through as rough if not the 
roughest part of the country we have passed through. 

"Tis true we occasionally came to prairie but we just went from 
one hill or mountain to another all the time, and we are told it is no 
better to the Osage River. Everything looks wild in the extreme. 
Nature perfectly untamed as though fit haunts for bears and wolves. 
We have only seen 8 or 10 dwellings in 2 or 3 days. This is quite a 
new portion of the state. We saw a large drove of turkies and some 
deer yesterday but as it was Sunday did not get a shot. 


Tuscumbia Miller Co. May 5th 


Last night ended our 7 weeks that we have been on the road, and 
| am getting so tired I hardly know how to get along. 

We travelled yesterday again through a new settled part of the 
county and some of the land looked to be good, but very little in 
cultivation. It was alternately hills and bottom. We reached the 
Co. seat last night at dark, having been detained at the Osage; as 
we had to cross on the meanest old boat I ever saw. The town is 
miserably located right on the Osage River just at the foot of the 
bluff and is a mean looking place with only a few indifferent houses. 
And | think it will never be much better than it is now. 


Morgan Co. Mo. May 6th 1857 


After leaving Tuscumbia yesterday had to climb one bluff and 
then travelled 12 miles through timber, pretty good roads, and then 
came to prairie and have been travelling in it every since and 
camped on it last night. The country is still rather thinly settled 
though looks fine. | have not yet spoken of the great variety of 
beautiful wild flowers on the Prairie. Some of them resemble some 
of the rare exotics that are so much prized and cultivated in Virginia. 
It is said they are nothing like so many or so beautiful as there are 
of a more forward spring. 


At noon 


While dinner is being prepared I am scratching off something of 
what | have seen today. 7 miles drive this a.m. brought us to 
Versailles the Co. seat of Morgan which is yet in its infancy, though 
it bids fair | think to be a town of some size and maybe of impor- 
tance, although entirely inland, for it is surrounded by a most 
beautiful country and looks to be rich land. The location I think 
very pretty. The land for the last 2 days has been indeed beautiful 
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and looks to be very rich, though I am not a competent judge of this 
soil as it all now looks dark, though there is some difference in it. 
There are 2 serious objections to all this Prairie country, Its scarcity 
of timber and water, though the latter can be had by digging wells 
or cisterns. This is a great stock county as we passed one man 
vesterday that has 900 head of his own. 


Morgan Co. May 7 1857 


We are nearing our journeys end as a 2 or 3 days more, Provi- 
dence permitting, will land us. We have great reason to be very 
thankful that we have got along so well; although it has been long, 
none of us have been seriously indisposed on the way and we have 
had fine weather nearly all the time. Our horses have performed 
nobly and all things considered we have been blessed. We are much 
pleased with the appearance of the country and are in good health 
and spirits. Yesterday afternoon we came into the timber and 
camped in it last night. Some of the timbered land is poor and some 
rich. This is a rich bottom where we are now. 


Cooper Co. Mo. May 8th 


Yesterday we travelled through a fine looking country in por- 
tions of Cooper and Pettis and it brought to within a day’s journey 
of our destination. So if we have good luck we will get to the 
neighborhood we are aiming for tonight and our long tedious 
journey will be at an end, and I will be so glad to be once more quiet 
and begin to live like other folks. 


Noon 


Our forenoons travel brought us through some rough ridges and 
a large prairie then through ridges again to this place which is at a 
large sulphure spring, that has never been improved at all, but is one 
of the largest boldest mineral springs | ever saw in the west and so 
strong at this time of the day that I can hardly stand by it. 


It may be a great place some day. 


*Probably Chouteau Springs, the most celebrated mineral springs in Cooper County. These 
springs, located ten miles southwest of Boonville, three miles south of the post office at Lamine, 
were used for medicinal purposes before 1840, and by the time of the Civil War a hotel had been 
built on a hill overlooking the valley where the springs were located. The land formerly belonged to 
Pierre Chouteau, who acquired it from the Osage Indians in 1792, and to William Ashley, who 
purchased it in the 1830's. See Missouri, A Guide to the *‘Show Me™ State (New York, 1954), 358-59. 
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Saline Co. Mav 9th 


Last evening and night were by far the most trying of my life; 
the roads were the worst | ever saw and we could not get along. 
Night came on and found us in a strange place not knowing even 
whether we were in the right road or not. We had run out of 
provisions for the horses and nearly out ourselves and had been 
trying all day to buy and could not, and to add to our troubles, as 
they never come alone, the bolt of our Jersey wagon broke and 
compelled us to camp though it was then late at night; we had 
beautiful moonlight, which was our only comfort. 


But the greatest of our troubles was we heard late in the evening 
that our Cousin had failed to rent us a home and here we were 
strangers and Pilgrims in a strange land without home or friends, 
compelled to stop and take our chances. We sent late at night as it 
was, to a farm nearby and the gentleman was a Virginian and he 
sent corn and meal, so that we made out last night, but what we will 
do now God only knows. We have not yet seen any of our relations 
and | do not know whether they will prove friends or not. But we 
have one true Friend that is God. Last night I could only go at a 
late hour of the night_by the light of the moon to the grove near our 
camp and pour out my soul to Him and beg his assistance. If He 
forsakes us we are indeed missed [?], But I trust him still. It maybe 
that he will hear my prayer for Christ sake. He has promised he will 
never forsake those that trust in him, and ask for faith to believe his 
promises in this my time of great need, A poor frail imperfect crea- 
ture that I am. Since writing the above the gentleman we went to 
last night for provisions has been to our camp and made us a present 
of the provisions he sent us and says we must send to his house and 
get more. He says he would not give a cent for a Virginian that 
would not give an old Virginian a few bushels of corn. He also told 
us that our Cousin David is willing to divide his house with us till 
we can get a home. Thank God he has heard my prayer. 


Evening of 9th of May 


We are now at Cousin Davids and are receiving all kindness, 
from himself and servants, as he has no family. But the prospect is 
indeed gloomy as to getting a house or land. He and Brother Cobb 
are now gone to look [at] a place. I hope they succeed. 
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May 10th 


They have not yet succeeded but several kind friends say many 
things to encourage us. I hope for better days. 


Saline Co. June 13th 1857 


How many reasons have I to be Humble and thankful to the 
Great Dispenser of all good for his many mercies and blessings he 
has bestowed on my Brother & Sister Cobb, their family and my 
imperfect self since this little journal was concluded. We have made 
the acquaintance of many of our relations since and all are just as 
kind as can be, and many that are not related at all equally as 
much so. Our prospects for a home were gloomy for some days. 
But our Good Cousin David B. Wood was a friend all the time. 
He persuaded a bachelor friend to move to live with him and let us 
have his house, which he did free of charge. Our Uncle Milton 
Wood, who is equally kind, offered a part of his house but we would 
not accept as we knew it would be doing him injustice with his large 
family. He also offered land to cultivate free of rent which was 
accepted very thankfully. We have now been to ourselves about a 
month and our neighbors are so very liberal that we feel almost 
ashamed of ourselves as we have been here so short a time we have 
no means of returning it. Until we could buy cows we had milk and 
butter given us. Our chickens were furnished to raise from, our ice 
is given just when we send to get it. Nice fresh meat, fresh fish and 
many little varieties too tedious to mention are sent us. We were at 
first dissatisfied with the country and are now not perfectly satisfied 
though we like [it] better. The want of Church privileges is our 
greatest cross. Though we must do in this as in everything else, 
trust in God, and pray the prayer of faith and he will hear and bless. 
I have great right to have faith in his promises since he has brought 
us out of our troubles so often, according to our requests. I have not 
been to see our uncles in Pettis yet but have received some affec- 
tionate messages to go to see them and shall, if I can, go soon. 


Saline County Missouri July 4th 1857 
At night 


[ attended today the first anniversary celebrations of our glorious 
liberty in this state. There were present a large crowd of poeple of 
all sorts and conditions in this region of country. 
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The Declaration of Independence was read by Dr. Durrett; 
followed by an Oration suitable to the occasion by Mr. J. V. Price. 
Then there was a plentiful dinner Barbacued after which the senti- 
ments were read with responses, some of them very good. 

If they had have had music everything would have been fine. 
As it was all went off pleasantly, Though of course I did not enjoy 
it as | would have done a similar occasion in my native state. 

There | would have known nearly every one; here | knew but few 
and they but slightly. 

We had a pleasant trip going and returning as there was an 
agreeable lady in the carriage with us. I mean by us, Brother Cobb, 
Sallie and self. 


Saline County Co. Mo. July 10th 1857 


Yesterday three young ladies besides myself started off un- 
attended to go to a picnic on Black Water."” Expecting to get 
company by the way, but unfortunately for us, were too late; as 
every one had gone before we reached their houses; and we were 
reduced to the necessity of returning or going on without escorts. 
The ladies decided on the latter. I of course as a stranger acquiesced 
though | confess reluctantly, as none of the party knew the way; we 
thought however we could follow the carriage tracks but soon found 
we did so to our sorrow, as the roads were almost impracticable; We 
were now willing to turn back but could not turn the carriage 
around so had to drive over a road that was dangerous to ride 
horseback on. 

But as troubles never come alone we at length found to our 
dismay that not one of the party knew the'r whereabouts; thus we 
continued to wander on till our appetites warned us it was dinner 
time. So we stoped and ate dinner. We then traveled on till we 
came in sight of a house. We then determined to go and get direc- 
tions homeward, notwithstanding we felt ashamed to go to it in such 
a flight; for with walking, watering our horses, perspiration &c &c, 
we were the dirtiest sights | ever wish to see. But here we found to 
our surprise that we were not more than 100 yards from the Picnic 
party. All covered with dirt, we decided to go on as the gentleman 
of whom we made inquiries kindly sent a guide with us. We reached 
the party just as they were dispersing to go to their homes, so it was 
labor lost at last. 


“Blackwater River joins the Lamine River in extreme northwestern Cooper County. 
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This was a bad beginning for me as it was my first picnic in Mo. 

We had a nice escort home which in some measure compensated 
for our troubles. Though a distressing nervous headache soon 
drove me to bed where I spent a restless sleepless night. All things 
considered | “paid dearly for my whistle.”’ 


March 22nd 1859 Arrow Rock, Saline Co. Mo. 


It has been nearly 2 years now since the above was written and 
through how many scenes | have been called on to pass. We have 
moved twice, and have made many acquaintances, had some joys 
and many sorrows; but in them all we have great right to be thank- 
ful to Divine Providence. And in none of my blessing have | more 
right to be grateful, than that our dear Mother has been spared to 
come to see us and spend the Winter. How much she has enjoyed 
being with dear brother and Sister Cobb and their sweet children. 
She has been disapointed, not meeting my brother and his wife but 
that is owing to Sister Mary’s ill health. But Ma and myself has 
been to see them much to their enjoyment as well as ours. Sister 
Mary is ill, but | hope and pray she may get well. The time is fast 
approaching when | will bid farewell to Mo. and my dear ones to 
accompany my dear Mother home. Oh how I dread the separation 
for we never know where we part whether we will ever meet again in 
this life. But may we meet in Heaven is my prayer. 











THOMAS C. DUGGINS VIEWS NORTHWEST 
MISSOURI IN 1840 


Thomas Crutchfield Duggins, known as the ‘Old Surveyor,” 
was born in Virginia on March 10, 1810. In 1838 he came by wagon 
to Boone County, Missouri, and two years later he moved to Saline 
County, where he lived until his death in 1880. Mr. Duggins farmed 
in Saline County and served as county surveyor for 16 years. After 
the Civil War he provided official aid to his successors in that post. 

Shortly before his removal to Saline County, Mr. Duggins was 
hired by the Government to assist in surveying the Platte Purchase, 
and he wrote the letter printed below soon after his return from this 
task. The letter is reproduced from a copy placed in the Society's 
manuscript collection in 1938 by a great-grandson, Arthur Russel 
Walker, Jr., of Long Island, New York, and is printed with only 
such changes in spelling and punctuation as are necessary to 
insure clarity, 


Columbia, Boone County. Mo. 
: June 12, 1840. 
Dear Parents:— 


Having just returned from my surveying expedition, which I 
took this spring [and] of which you have been informed by Elizabeth, 
I take this opportunity to write. 

Myself and gentlemen by the name of Robinson took a district 
of eight townships to subdivide or run off in sections of six hundred 
and forty acres each. There are thirty-six sections in a township. 
We had about four hundred and eighty miles to run worth three 
dollars per mile. Th: district is in Platte Purchase, Buchanan 
County. This Platte purchase is a late accession to the State of 
Missouri, of near one hundred miles square, purchased [of] several 
different tribes of Indians, their names I do not now recollect.* 
It is situated in the northwestern corner of the State and taking 
it in the aggregate it is a very valuable acquisition to the State. 
It has as yet been divided into only two counties (viz:) Platte and 
Buchanan. Platte lays in the southern part of the purchase, 


*The Platte Purchase, comprising present Andrew, Atchison, Buchanan, Holt, Nodaway, 
and Platte counties, was acquired by the Federal Government in 1836 from the Fox, lowa, Missouri, 
Omaha, Otoe, Sac, and Sioux Indians and annexed to Missouri on March 28, 1837, when President 
Martin Van Buren declared all Indian titles to the region extinguished. 
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bounded on the South by the Missouri River, and is speaking with- 
out exaggeration one of the most delightful districts of land I ever 
saw, laying for the most part sufficiently level and yet rolling 
enough to be dry and clear of ponds and lakes. The land is very 
rich, superior to anything I have seen in the State, and next to this 
is Saline and Lafayette on the south side of the river. It is also the 
best watered country | every saw. You seldom see a quarter section 
of land in Platte county without fine running springs; Buchanan is 
inferior to Platte in timber and water but Platte is heavy timbered 
with Cherry, Walnut, Red Oak (the Spanish Oak of Va.), Hack- 
berry, Black Oak, Elm, and so forth. Buchanan is only timbered in 
part like Saline. It has extensive prairies, which will ever be a 
barrier to its becoming even tolerable thickly settled; water is also 
much more scarce and also inferior to the Platte water, though 
the land is nearly as rich. It would be called immensely rich by 
a Virginian. 

I suppose that there was not more than one-tenth of the district 
that we surveyed in timber; the balance, say nine tenths, was prairie 
brush, hazel, vines, briars &c, very disagreeable work. There is part 
of Platte Purchase very thickly settled, viz: the southern part; 
there is some person on almost every quarter section, but in the 
Northern and Northwestern parts there are but few, and indeed 
tolerably far North and West there are none. Where our work lay 
is a very lonely desolate region and it would seem from the prospect 
calculated only for the Panther, the Bear, the Wild Cat, The Wolf, 
and the Deer &c, a part of which abounds there very plentifully. 
But for the Indians that rove over these vast plains a surveyor 
might spend his time quite comfortably here. But there is always 
distrust on the part of the white man when he knows that there are 
Indians near him both by day and by night and he cannot get to see 
them. You seldom get an interview with them. They will hide and 
are shy as the wild beasts they hunt. They are very plentiful in our 
district this spring. We saw their fires almost every night a few 
miles from us but could never see them; they generally kept two or 
three miles off. We saw their ancient towns and wigwams, burying 
grounds, and indeed their late camps. I was out one day hunting 
one the river (One Hundred and Two) and came upon a recent 
Indian grave. | suppose it had been there eight or ten days. It was 
not buried under ground according to our custom, but was deposited 
on a scaffold about eight feet high, eight feet long, and four feet 
wide, wrapped in a buffalo skin and laid on a grass mat of their own 
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make, and lashed to the scaffold with cords. Immediately under the 
corpse was a place dug like a grave in which was buried his private 
property, jewels, beads &c. It was placed near the bank of the river 
with its head toward the rising sun, where stood a large Black Oak 
on which a cross in a very large shape had been cut. This was an 
Indian of the lowa tribe as this is their manner of depositing their 
dead and of the R. Catholick persuasion. We saw others that had 
been scaffolded and had fallen down, and partly destroyed, others 
buried under the ground, which had been ransacked, I suppose, to 
get their little property. They exhibit considerable ignorance in 
burying their dead... . 

| believe as to property you would do much better [here] than in 
Virginia with the same industry and economy, but you would 
necessarily undergo a great many little hardships and privations to 
which you are now strangers, and it is likely you would have to 
undergo a sort of seasoning, but should you ever conclude to come 
let me know it, and I will make any arrangements for you in my 
reach, or if you would like I would come after you and help you 
move out, but never start half fixed. I believe that the hardships 
people undergo on the road to this state produce more sickness and 
death than the climate after their arrival... . 

| must say one more for Platte and that is the society is mixed 
there; you see people from all and every state in the union and 
taking them in a lump it is a motley crew, society is very bad, the 
Sabbath is hardly known, and religion almost discountenanced. 

We have rather hard times here at this time; considerable 
scarcity of grain and a great pressure in the money market. All 
paper except Mo. is from five to ten percent below par; Southern 
paper does not pass at all. The prospect of the present crop is very 
flattering, though it has been a very dry cool spring. . . . 








Yours most affectionately, 


Thomas C. Duggins 














THE MISSOURI DEMOCRAT, 1852-1860 
BY JIM A. HART* 


In St. Louis in the decade before the Civil War, newspapers came 
into existence almost as frequently as elections; and elections were 
as frequent as the spring, the summer, and the fall. Some papers 
survived a few weeks, some a few years, others a quarter of a 
century or longer; but only the St. Louts Globe-Democrat has lived on. 

On July 1, 1852,' the first issue of the Daily Missouri Democrat, 
forerunner of the Globe-Democrat, reached the streets of a St. Louis 
that had become the focal point in Missouri for the struggle of free 
labor versus slave labor. Nowhere was the political confusion that 
preceded the Civil War more apparent than in this riverfront city 
with its heterogeneous population. 

On the one hand, soft-spoken Southerners had always been the 
prominent city leaders and the socially dominant group. On the 
other hand, sharp-voiced New England businessmen and German 
and Irish labor rs were beginning to challenge the Southern tradi- 
tions of the city. The New Englanders, who had made deep inroads 
into the rich trade of the Southwest, favored free labor. The Irish 
and the Germans, many of them professional men, had fled the op- 
pression of their native lands, only to find that in St. Louis they 
were forced to compete for jobs with slow, often lazy, slaves. The 
Southerners, who looked with condescension on the newcomers, 
could not ignore much longer th. social and economic problems 
that were arising. 

Into this atmosphere of ciashing ideologies was born the 
Missouri Democrat. By newspaper standards of the time it was a 
tiny paper with four pages, oniy seven columns wide. It was at once 
scorned by the Southerners and ridiculed by its competitors. Yet 
this was the paper which became the mouthpiece for the emerging 
Republican Party. This was the paper that instigated and led the 
fight to keep Missouri from seceding from the Union. Abraham 
Lincoln was to praise its efforts as being worth more to the North 
than ten regiments of soldiers.* 

*Jim A. Hart is professor of journalism at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

IThe earliest known extant copy of the Democrat is the issue of October 13, 1852, in the Library 
of Congress. It is Vol. 1, No. 90. From this, it is judged that the first issue was July 1, 1852. 

2Jonas Viles, “Sections and Sectionalism in a Border State,"’ Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, XX1 (June 1934), 12-13. 


3St. Louis Weekly Globe-Democrat, December 25, 1879. (Hereafter ‘St. Louis” as an identifica- 
tion for the Democrat will be omitted from the footnotes.) 
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It may have been Francis P. Blair, Jr., familiarly known as 
“Frank,” who persuaded John How, O. D. Filley, and Giles Filley, 
St. Louis businessmen, that the time was opportune for a Free-Soil 
journal in St. Louis. These men, leaders in the Free-Soil branch of 
the Democratic Party, believed that people in the territories then 
clamoring for admittance to the Union should be allowed to decide 
whether their states should be admitted as free or slave states. In 
the hope that a paper would promote the unpopular Free-Soil tenets, 
they advanced the money to buy a Ruggles press and other printing 
equipment,‘ which were installed in the office of the St. Louis Union, 
a paper already publishing the writings of the aging Thomas Hart 
Benton, a Free-Soil candidate for representative to the United 
States Congress. It was from the Union office that the new paper 
was first issued. 

The Democrat, which promised to re-animate the State with 
“fresh questions, fresh vigor, and fresh men,’’> did not have an easy 
time in its first eight years, as its ownership shifted four times, and 
four editors directed its political writings. 


Frank Blair, the first editor, had come to St. Louis ten years 
earlier to practice law and soon became a leader in the Free-Soil 
movement. Red-headed, sandy-complectioned, and without an 
ounce of surplus flesh, Frank was peppery, energetic, even militant. 
A master of irony and sarcasm, he was soon recognized for his fiery 
campaign speeches and his hard-hitting editorials in the Signal 
and the Barnburner, two short-lived Free-Soil predecessors of 
the Democrat.® 


Also writing for the early Democrat were Thomas Hart Benton 
and B. Gratz Brown, who later became governor of Missouri. Ben- 
ton, a former newspaper man, always insisted on seeing his matter 
in proof; and it fell to the lot of a round-faced German youth in the 
business office of the Union, Daniel M. Houser, to carry the proof 
slips to Benton’s home.’ Ten years later Houser became part owner 
of the paper. 

Gratz Brown, Frank Blair’s cousin, had moved to St. Louis in 

‘Walter B. Stevens, editor, The Brown-Reynolds Duel, A Complete Documentary Chronicle of 
the Last Bloodshed Under the Code Between St. Louisans (St. Louis, 1911), 29; City of St. Louis, 
General Records, P-6, 257. 

5Daily Missouri Democrat, August 7, 1852, quoted in the St. Louis Intelligencer, August 9, 1852. 

‘Thomas J. Scharf, History of Saint Louis City and County (Philadelphia, 1883), 1, 927-28; 


biographical sketch of Frank P. Blair in the Frank P. Blair papers, Missouri Historical Society, 
St. Louis. 


Walter B. Stevens, St. Louis, The Fourth City (Chicago, 1909), I, 212. 
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1849. At first a loyal Whig, he early changed his political affiliations 
and became an ardent Free-Soiler and a fighting Benton supporter.* 

From the first, Free-Soil opponents called the Democrat a “dirty 
little sheet,’ and rival journals attacked it in their editorial col- 
umns. Even the Union, in whose shop the new paper was printed, 
ridiculed the Democrat. In less than a month the Union editor, 
Lorenzo Pickering, and Blair became embroiled in a controversy and 
attacked each other bitterly through the columns of their papers. 
This led to a near duel between the two men one dark night on the 
steps of the courthouse." 

It became evident to the men backing the Democrat that more 
satisfactory arrangements for publishing the paper must be made. 
They approached William McKee and William Hill, two known 
k'ree-Soil advocates who ran a printing shop on Second Street. The 
two printers were given the Democrat for the use of their shop in 
publishing it.'' Thus, after August 1, 1852, Hill and McKee were 
listed as joint proprietors on the masthead of the paper. 

William McKee, who was to become the driving force behind the 
Democrat for the next 25 years, came to St. Louis in 1841 from New 
York, where he had learned newspapering under Major Mordecai 
Noah and James Watson Webb. Probably because of his advanced 
Kree-Soil ideas, he had failed to keep alive three St. Louis papers 
with which he had been connected." Now 37 years old, McKee was 
determined to make the Democrat a success. 

McKee and Hill called their paper “the organ of the Democratic 
party’’ and promised their readers to advocate the principles 
defined in the writings of Jefferson, Jackson, and Benton. But they 
refused, they said, to obligate themselves to swear on all occasions 
to the party’s ‘‘platforms,’’ because sometimes these, like some of the 
party’s candidates, were ‘“‘rotten.’’ They were in favor of the 
so-called ‘‘compromise’’ measures, ‘‘of river and harbor improve- 
ments, of retrenchment and economy in the Federal expenditures, 
of a homestead law, of giving limited quantities of the public domain 
to settlers for the actual cost of survey, and of a metallic currency.’ 


8David M. Grissom, ‘‘Personal Recollections of Distinguished Missourians,"’ Missouri Histori- 
cal Review, XX1X (April 1924), 423-25. 

*Winston Churchill, The Crisis (New York, 1901). In this novel set in St. Louis in the Civil 
War and pre-Civil War eras, the heroine, Virginia Carvel, and her pro-South friends called the 
Democrat ‘“‘dirty,”’ ‘‘abhorred,”’ and “hated.” 

WStevens, The Brown-Reynolds Duel, 29. 

'Globe-Democrat, December 29, 1879. 

12Boonville Weekly Advertiser, Jan. 28, 1876. 

13 Daily Missouri Democrat, October 13, 1852. 
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View of St. Louis from Lucas Place in 1854 


They were against nullification, banks, tariffs, and monopolies; and 
they proposed to support Franklin Pierce for President. 


Much to the surprise of many St. Louisans who had predicted a 
short life for the Democrat, on March 12, 1853, McKee and Hill 
bought the Union for $16,900 and merged the two papers.'' After 
that date the Democrat was again published from the Union office. 
Young Houser stayed on to keep books for the firm, and McKee 
employed his cousin, William S. McKee, as editor. 


But a year later, in March, 1854, the new editor died and Hill, 
discouraged over the large debts and the constant criticism of the 
Democrat's unpopular political policies, sold his half interest to 
Frank Blair and Gratz Brown.” Blair continued to write for the 
paper, and Brown was named editor. 


Not yet 26 years old, Brown was a thin, rather small man with a 
wealth of red hair and beard. Like Blair, he was outspoken. 
“Slanders,”” he wrote once, “should never be allowed to pass 
unnoticed . . . for at some future date they will rise up invested with 
the dignity of antiquity’’ and, because of the passage of time, be free 
from the possibility of complete refutation. They should be 
“whacked upon the head at once and forever.’’® 


“City of St. Louis, General Records, P-6, 257. 

bScharf, History of St. Louis, 1, 930; Stevens, The Fourth City, I, 213. 

1B. Gratz Brown to Orlando Brown, St. Louis, March 10, 1850, Brown papers, Filson Club, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
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The new editor carried out this policy in his newspaper duties. 
He plunged into the political and social confusion of St. Louis with 
editorials that shook the pro-slave groups. ‘Forceful, witty, and 
caustic,” his writings were ‘“‘cursed by pro-slavery men, commended 
by Free-Soilers, and read by all.” In the five years of his editor- 
ship Brown carried the Democrat from mere Free-Soil advocacy to 
an open declaration for emancipation. 


In his editorial columns Brown ceaselessly agitated the slavery 
question; attacked the Know-Nothings (Anti-Bentonites) and 
unjust hostility to the Catholics; and fought for a transcontinental 
railroad through St. Louis, paved streets, new wharves, and a new 
municipal hall for St. Louis.'’ Twice, in 1853 and in 1854, the 
Democrat backed the successful candidate for mayor, John How, a 


Free-Soil advocate who had helped found the paper. 


Even though McKee had promised Democrat readers that his new 
editor would not alter the paper’s political character,’ it must have 
been evident to St. Louisans that Brown and McKee were making 
every effort to gain avant-garde readers. Brown instituted several 
changes. He adopted a current practice of prefacing his editorial 
columns news items, labeled ‘“‘The News.’’”? These items were nearly 
always concerned with political activities. 

The new editor also arranged for correspondents to cover politi- 
cal activities in out-state Missouri areas and in southern Illinois 
towns. A column headed ‘‘Missouri News and Politics,” which was 
printed two or three times weekly, first appeared on April 17, 1854. 
Three days later, a column headed “Illinois News and Politics” 
began appearing twice weekly. In addition, the paper, which the 
year before had been enlarged to eight columns, was now increased 
to nine, the size of most of its competitors. 


With verbose but vitriolic editorials, Brown fanned smoldering 
fires of hatred into the open. In 1855, for example, a Colonel 
Stewart, taking exception to some of Brown’s abusive utterances, 
replied with equally harsh words, and Brown “felt constrained to 
send a challenge.’’ Horse pistols at ten paces were to be used, but 


USt. Louis Intelligencer, August 10, 1852; Walter B. Stevens, Missouri the Center State, 
1821-1915 (Chicago, 1915), I, 227. 

Daily Missouri Democrat, November 1, 1853; February 4, 9, 13, and July 11, 1854. 

WJ bid., April 13, 1854. 

®Frank Luther Mott, American Journalism: A History of Newspapers in the United States 
through 260 Years, 1690-1950 (New York, 1960), 295. 
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Stewart withdrew his remarks after the editor had arrived at the 
duelling grounds.”! 

Brown, however, was not so fortunate with Thomas C. Rey- 
nolds, United States District Attorney. Three times in as many 
years the men were involved in sharp controversies over what had 
been written in newspaper articles. The challenges passed twice 
before the men finally fought a duel in 1856.” 

In the first controversy, in 1854, Brown had written that 
Reynolds belonged to a ‘“‘small class of hermaphroditic politicians” 
who were “persecuting”’ settlers for cutting timber on Government 
land in Southwest Missouri.” The second controversy, in 1855, 
evolved from Brown's defense of Northern Methodists who had been 
accused of being Free-Soilers. The third controversy, in July, 1856, 
brought the slavery question into the open. A series of bitter 
diatribes followed a political speech made by Reynolds at Mehl’s 
Store in St. Louis County. Finally, in-a letter printed in the 
Missouri Republican, Reynolds called Brown an “unquestionable 
coward.”” At this point Brown challenged Reynolds. The duel was 
fought on a sandbar in the Missouri River on August 27. Reynolds 
was not hurt, but Brown was severely wounded in the knee.*! 

In Missouri at. that time city elections were held in April, state 
elections in August, and national elections in November. The 21 
newspapers in St. Louis would hardly finish either rejoicing over or 
explaining away the results of one campaign before they started 
bombarding their readers with propaganda for another. Each 
election was heralded by mass meetings, torchlight parades, riots, 
shootings, and drunken disorder. Particularly bloody was the 
August election of 1854, in which the religious and racial issues were 
involved. Severe rioting broke out in the streets; eleven were killed 
and 22 injured. As was to be expected in that party press era, 
newspapers made charges and countercharges. The Democrat was no 
different. Brown first accused the Republican and then his foe, 
Reynolds, of being responsible for what the editor called the 
‘August reign of terror” in St. Louis.” 

By 1855 the Democrat was openly agitating the slavery question. 
The Kansas atrocities of that year provided the paper with added 


21B. Gratz Brown to Orlando Brown, February 9, 1855, Brown Papers, Filson Club, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

2For a complete account of the Brown-Reynolds duel, see Stevens, The Brown-Reynolds Duel. 

%Daily Missouri Democrat, March 17, April 21, 1854. 

Stevens, The Brown-Reynolds Duel, 139-140; Isaac H. Sturgeon to Miss Lois Dalton, May 27, 
1906, Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, Missouri. The duel was arranged at the Sturgeon home. 

*%Daily Missouri Democrat, August 9, 12, 1854. 
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reasons for attacking the pro-slavery groups. The Democrat sent 
James Redpath, a zealous opponent of slavery, to Kansas Territory 
to report on the outrages there. His first letter appeared in the 
Democrat on July 28, 1855. By September 4 the paper could report 
that Redpath’s ‘admirable sketches of men and things in Kansas’’ 
were being copied by the press throughout the county.” 

As a member of the Missouri legislature, to which he was elected 
in 1852 and again in 1854, Brown had ample opportunity to foment 
the slavery controversy. He used both positions to an advantage 
when, in 1855, he was appointed chairman of a legislative committee 
to conduct investigations of the University of Missouri and its 
president, the Reverend James Shannon. Brown frequently derided 
Shannon in the Democrat's pages and attacked Shannon’s attempts 
to thrust pro-slavery ideas on students. ‘Great God!” Brown wrote, 
“That such a scoundrel should be permitted to occupy that sacred 
desk! To remain at the.head of our educational interests, inculcat- 
ing upon youthful minds of the country such treasonable and 
outrageous sentiments.’’”” 

In 1856 a change in the political thought of the Democrat staff 
was apparent. From the first of the year, when Brown and Blair 
still deplored abolition, they had turned by the end of the year toa 
more advanced stand on Black Republicanism. In March, during 
the city election campaign, the Democrat praised the ward delegates 
of an Anti-Know-Nothing convention for passing a_ resolution 
opposing Black Republicanism.” 
At that time the paper was con- 


ain tent to herald John How’s elec- 
Ma ' tion to mayor for a third time as 
EL iin, Hitt se he te 9 
fi l it (il i re a “great Free-Soil victory.’ 
OM here But on August 2, the day 


before the State elections, the 
Democrat dared to print the 
slate of candidates under the 
heading ‘‘Black Republican 
Ticket.”” In St. Louis at that 
time “Black Republican” was synonymous with ‘‘Abolitionist,”’ 

destestable term. Only the Democrats distributed in St. Louis 
carried this heading. Papers printed later and distributed outside 


*See also Charles Robinson, The Kansas Conflict (New York, 1892), 487. 
Daily Missouri Democrat, June 7; July 20, 23; August 2, 15, 1855, 
%Jbid., March 7, 1856. 

2Jbid., April 8, 1856. 
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the city did not have it. McKee and Brown vehemently denied that 
they were responsible for the heading. It was the work of a prank- 
ster, they claimed, and a dastardly fraud. Other papers were asked 
to publish a note which said that a proofreader had made the error 
in the absence of the compositors.*” 

Be that as it may, the German and Irish laborers in St. Louis 
could read the paper before they voted, and the voters in the rural 
areas would not read it. Its publication may have gained votes. 
Blair, who was running for representative to Congress on a Demo- 
cratic Anti-Know-Nothing ticket, was elected. 

The Democrat, however, was not so successful in getting Benton 
elected governor of Missouri. Blair had wanted Benton to declare 
openly for Republicanism; but Benton, who did not believe in 
bringing the slavery question into the open, refused. Apparently 
Blair, Brown, and McKee still felt enough allegiance to Benton that 
they hesitated to be known as Republicans. For a time, then, the 
Democrat was forced to take a more conservative stand on this 
issue,*! even though in February the paper had been the only 
Missouri publication to have a reporter in Pittsburgh to cover the 
first Republican convention.” 

The political activities of the Democrat in 1857 were highlighted 
by its split with Benton, its open declaration of emancipation, and 
its alliance with Abraham Lincoln in Illinois. It became evident 
early that year that the Bentonite Democrats were splitting into 
two factions—the conservatives under Benton, who were strong in 
the rural sections of the state, and the Blair faction, strong in 
St. Louis, who were to declare openly during the year for emancipa- 
tion.* Brown and McKee, devoted to the economic betterment 
of Missouri and the Nation, aligned themselves and the Democrat 
with Blair. 

Sensing that the Democrat was being turned into an anti- 
slavery paper, Benton asked a St. Louis friend to secure control of 
the paper and change its name.** But McKee, Brown, and Blair 
were determined to break with the conservative Benton. Instead of 
Benton’s friend gaining control of the Democrat, Blair sold half of 





%/bid., August 3, 1856. 

“Frank P. Blair to Montgomery Blair, cited in William E. Smith, The Francis Preston Blair 
Family in Party Politics (New York, 1933), I, 323. 

Jefferson City Examiner, March 8, 1856. 

8John H. Ulbricht, “Frank P. Blair, Jr., and Missouri Politics’’ (unpublished Master's Thesis, 
University of Missouri, 1953), 149. 

%Thomas Hart Benton to a wealthy St. Louis friend, cited in Smith, The Francis Preston 
Blair Family, 1, 400. 
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his one-third interest to George W. Fishback, who also had strong 
anti-slavery convictions.* 

Fishback had joined the Democrat staff in 1855 as the paper's 
commercial writer. The son of a prominent Ohio judge, Fishback 
had come to St. Louis in 1854 when he was 26 years old. He had 
worked first for the Evening News and then for the St. Louis 
Intelligencer. By the time he joined the Democrat, St. Louisans had 
learned to recognize his writings by the rich humor in which he 
sometimes indulged.* 

McKee assured Democrat readers on January 22, 1857, the day 
he announced the Fishback purchase, that the paper would main- 
tain ‘“‘with unshaken fidelity” the political position which it had so 
long followed. In the next day’s issue, however, Brown brought up 
the question of emancipation which he had not dared tackle as long 
as the paper was backing Benton. In an editorial headed ‘“‘The 
Emancipation of Slaves in Missouri,’’ he pointed out that eman- 
cipation was now an open question. Brown explained: 


Our party in Missouri has been conservative in every age, 
and yet it could not prevent the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, the Kansas outrages, and the disunion agitation last 
summer. We have held the balance evenly . . . but the weight of 
the nigger was thrown in by our enemies, and the disturbed 
equilibrium we were unable to restore. ... We have wearied of 
it, and (speaking for ourselves) we now trust our fortunes and 
our fate to this great cause of Emancipation.” 


The leadership of Brown and Blair in promoting Republican 
ideology was further evidenced when they revealed their plan for 
gradual emancipation by colonization. They suggested that 
Missouri’s colored people be shipped to Liberia and that slave- 
holders be fully compensated.** 

Once the emancipation question was out in the open, it was as if 
the floodgates had been opened. It was not a question that Demo- 
crat writers intended to ignore. They pressed the anti-slavery issue, 
concentrating on economic advantages of free labor over slave labor. 
Frequent editorials on this subject appeared in the Democrat 
throughout the year. The paper energetically supported John W. 

%McKee and Fishback were first listed as proprietors on the masthead of the Democrat, 
January 23, 1857. . 

%*William Hyde and Howard L. Conard, editors, Encyclopaedia of St, Louis (New York, 1899), 
II, 784-85; Scharf, History of St. Louis, 1, 926-27. 


87Daily Missouri Democrat, January 28, 1857. 
38] bid, 
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Broadway, St. Louis, in 1858 


Wimer for mayor on an “Emancipation Ticket,” and his election 
was called an emancipation triumph. 

But perhaps the most significant political move of 1857 was the 
paper’s alliance with Abraham Lincoln. Blair and the Democrat 
had for some time been in close agreement with Lincoln on the 
non-extension of slavery into the territories. The alliance with 
Blair and Lincoln had started in 1856 when Blair met the editor of 
the //linois Journal, a paper with which Lincoln was closely related. 
Lincoln came to use the Democrat to further his anti-slavery views, 
particularly in the southern section of Illinois, where the Democrat 
Wes gaining a wide readership. Lincoln and others signed a paper in 
July agreeing to furnish $500 each to promote the circulation of the 
Democrat in Illinois.“ John Hay, then a clerk in Lincoln’s law office, 
became correspondent for the paper, and John G. Nicolay took 
subscriptions for it. Subsequently, on April 7, 1857, Blair told 
Lincoln at a conference in Springfield that the Democrat would 
“open and bloom for Republicanism” in 1860."' 

The Lincoln-Douglas debates of 1858 also gave Blair and Brown 
an opportunity to pave the way for Republicanism in the 1860 elec- 
tions. Almost daily editorials in the Democrat complimented 


#Jbid., February 13, March 7, 24, April 2, 4, 6, 1857. 

“Agreement Regarding the Missouri Democrat,’ July 3, 1857, cited in Paul M. Angle, 
New Letters and Papers of Lincoln (Boston, 1930), 166. 

“Smith, The Francis Preston Blair Family, 1, 417. 
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Lincoln. Brown wrote of Lincoln’s ‘‘racy humor and repartee”’ and 
applauded his stand on the status of the Negro and his success in 
“clearing away the mist of prejudice from the shining front of 
Republicanism.”’” 

The year 1859 in the history of the Democrat was marked by 
Brown’s resignation and the open declaration for Republicanism. 
During most of the early part of the year Blair had been on a speak- 
ing tour in the East. When he returned to St. Louis prior to the 
municipal election, he was shocked, he wrote to his brother, at the 
chaotic political situation. He blamed Brown who, he said, was a 
“very bad manager,”’ assumed “the dictator,”’ and made “everybody 
mad with him.”’ Arrangements would have to be made to get 
Brown ‘‘out of the way and set up another editor.””* 

Apparently Blair’s influence with McKee and Fishback was 
strong enough to remove Brown as editor. In a farewell letter to 
Democrat readers on April 11, 1859, however, Brown listed business 
as the reason for leaving the paper. Brown sold his interest in the 
paper to Fishback. 

Peter L. Foy replaced Brown as editor. Already noted for his 
‘white labor versus black labor”’ editorials in the Democrat, Foy had 
served in 1855 as legislative correspondent for the paper in Jefferson 
City and in Washington, D. C. In 1856 he had returned to St. Louis 
to take charge of editorial writing while Brown was in Jefferson City 
as a member of the General Assembly.‘ Foy was a strong advocate 
of gradual emancipation and a Blair admirer. 

With sharply-written editorials, Foy prepared Democrat readers 
for July 15, 1859, the day the paper “‘bloomed for Republicanism”’ 
as Blair had promised Lincoln. He wrote: 


The Republican party is in reality the palladium of the Union 
and of the rights of the States. It has emasculated the abolition 
party. . . . Were the Republican organization dissolved, the 
National Democracy would experience no resistance in the 
propagation of slavery. . . . Looking below the surface, it 
becomes apparent that the Republican Party is the true con- 
servator of the Union and of Constitutional liberty.” 


“Daily Missouri Democrat, August 30, September 24, 1858. 

“Ff, P. Blair, Jr., to M. Blair, cited in Smith, The Francis Preston Blair Family, 1, 400. 
Although Smith dates this letter June 3, 1859, Brown's resignation letter appeared in the Democrat 
on April 11, 1859. 

“Minnie Organ, ‘‘History of the County Press of Missouri,’’ Missouri Historical Review, 1V 
(July 1910), 262; Walter B. Stevens, ‘‘Lincoln and Missouri, '’ M. H. R., X, 66. 

“Daily Missouri Democrat, July 15, 1859. 
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Thus as the year 1860 opened the Democrat was firmly en- 
trenched in the ranks of the Republican Party. Its staff members 
and owners were leaders in the Republican movement, which 
controlled the St. Louis municipal government. McKee’s office had 
become the meeting place for many of the strategy sessions of the 
Missouri Republicans.“* Politically, the Democrat. had paved the 
way and helped set the stage for the troubled years of the Civil 
War era. 

But life in St. Louis in the 1850’s was not made up entirely. of 
political oratory, torchlight parades, elections, and riots. Not a 
little of the political influence of the Democrat in its early years may 
have been the result of McKee and his staff, who were able to pro- 
duce a journal of great reader interest in other than political issues. 


Under Brown’s editorship the pages of the Democrat came to 
reflect more and more the wide social, cultural, and economic 
interests of St. Louis. Notwithstanding the black smoke that hung 
like a mushroom over the city in the autumn and winter and the 
livestock that frequently roamed the streets, St. Louis was a 
pleasant city. It sprawled along the river front for nearly seven 
miles and pushed westward at one point about three miles. Its 
well-filled stores, markets, and warehouses; its hotels and attractive, 
comfortable residences; its theaters, churches, schools, and colleges; 
even its sidewalks—all were made of red brick.” 


On warm summer evenings families sat on their stone doorsteps 
to enjoy the cool river breeze, watch the carriages rumble by in 
clouds of dust, and discuss the events of the day. Some two to three 
thousand by 1860 subscribed to the daily Democrat, and no doubt 
many others were among the 14,000 who read the weekly Democrat.*® 
Aside from its political writings, the ‘dirty little sheet’? always 
provided many conversational topics because on its pages were re- 
corded the many events that made up the life of the expanding city. 


On the inside pages of the paper appeared columns under such 
heads as “City Items,”’ ‘‘Market News,” “Things Theatrical and 
Musical,’ “Steamboat Arrivals,” ‘“‘Commercial,’’ ‘“Telegraphic,”’ 
“Court Reports,” “Hotel Registrants,” and ‘“‘Meterological Obser- 
vations.’ These varied in length from day to day. News bits in the 
“City Items’’ tended to stress the sensational, such as beatings, 


“Ibid., March 12, June 19, 1860. 
“Galusha Anderson, The Story of a Border City During the Civil War (Boston, 1908), 2-3. 
8Jbid., 8-9; Daniel J. Kenny, American Newspaper Directory, 1861. 
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robberies, and fires, but notations of peach trees in bloom and 
damage from hail storms were also included.” 

Poetry, fiction, biographies, and short humorous paragraphs 
were often reprinted from New York and Boston papers. The num- 
of these literary items was increased as the paper was enlarged. 
Charles Dickens and Artemus Ward were favorite authors, appar- 
ently,” and by 1857 the Saturday issue of the Democrat usually 
carried eight or ten additional columns of such reading matter for 
the “hardworking men who have no time for reading during the 
week.”’ The editor called this a ‘“‘new feature of journalism” in St. 
Louis, which “kas met with much favor from Democrat readers.”’*' 

The principal theaters in St. Louis during this time, according to 
advertisements in the Democrat, were the St. Louis Theater, Woods 
Theater, People’s Theater, and 
the St. Louis Museum. Min- 
strels, circuses, and burlesque 
operas seemed to frequent these 
establishments, but Shakespear- 
ean productions were important 
enough to rate reviews in the 
Democrat. A reviewer wrote of 

J.C. Wild Engraving Edwin Booth’s performance in 

St. Louis Theatre, Erected the People’s Theater that it 

in 1837 “was one of these decided hits 

upon the stage which we experi- 

ence at long intervals.’ Of a performance of Macbeth, a Democrat 
critic wrote: 





The popularity attaching to the production of this .tragdy 
with its admirable appointments is sustained by undiminished 
numbers. The box list is filled, we may almost say in advance 
and the parquette is crowded. In the character of Macbeth, 
Mr. Brooke truly won golden opinion from all sorts of men as the 
mighty plaudits testify.” 


The Mercantile Library Hall was used for meetings, society 
balls, masquerades, and sometimes banquets. But perhaps it was 
used most often for lectures on such subjects as ‘Galileo and the 


“Daily Missouri Democrat, April 18, 1853; April 21, 1854. 
Jbid., April 7, 1854; March 16, 1859. 

51] bid., March 28, 1857. 

52/bid., January 20, 1857. 

8Jbid., April 6, 1853. 
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Roman Inquisition’ by the Reverend P. J. Ryan and “Gold and 
Gilt of Young America” by G. W. Curtis.™ 

From 50 to 75 per cent of each issue of the Democrat, even after 
its enlargement, was devoted to advertising. Usually ‘‘cards,”’ the 
journalistic term for advertisements at that time, filled all but one 
column of the front page. Frequently these were enlivened by small 
cuts of steamboats, oysters, pen points, and artificial limbs. Head- 
ings for these advertisements included ‘Millinery,’ “Bankers and 
Brokers,” ‘“‘Groceries,”’ ‘Sheriff Orders,” ‘‘Firearms,” ‘‘Fancy and 
Dry Goods,” and ‘Medical.’ 

Clothing merchants of the time were selling moleskin hats, 
cloth caps, black opera hats, and fine caps with plush bands for 
traveling. Charles Beardslee and Brothers, importers and dealers 
in clothes, sold cassimeres, vestings, beaver, blankets and tailor’s 
trimmings. F. Dings and Company were dealers in hosiery, gloves, 
combs, table and pocket cutlery, and fancy and variety goods. 

Medical advertisements were numerous. With its epidemics of 
cholera and its high death rate from tuberculosis, St. Louis was not 
the most healthful city in the country. Yet it seemed amply popu- 
lated with dental surgeons, physicians, surgeons, accouchers, and 
apothecaries who believed in advertising. The Liver Invigorator, 
prepared by Dr. Sanford, was ‘a scientific discovery” that early 
worked ‘‘cures almost too great to believe.’’ More than one bottle 
was seldom needed to cure any complaint from the worst jaundice 
to a common headache.” Other medicines included Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, Holloway’s Ointment, Smith’s Tonic Syrup, Easterly’s 
Ague Killer, and Charles Landon’s Cordial Gin which was reported 
to be good for the “‘bedrugged and poisoned” Missourians.” 

Advertising was probably the source of a considerable income for 
the Democrat. McKee and Fishback believed in advertising. 
“A business man might as well stop his daily paper as to stop his 
advertising,” a Democrat editorial said.*7 One insertion of one 
“square,”’ eight single-column lines or less, sold for fifty cents. An 
extra charge was made for any illustrations in advertisements and 
for inserting advertisements in the editorial column. Notices of 
fairs, soirees, concerts, and other entertainments were inserted only 
when paid for in advance. According to information in the right 


“I bid., May 28, 1857. 
%Jbid., March 16, 1859. 
%*Ibid., October 15, 1859. 
J] bid., October 9, 1858. 
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“ear’’ of the front page, marriages, births, and deaths were charged 
as advertisements, too. 

The subscription price of the Daily Missouri Democrat in 1852 
was five dollars a year. McKee and Hill also published a Weekly 
Missouri Democrat with a subscription price of one dollar. By 1855 
McKee was printing a Tri-Weekly Missouri Democrat. Subscription 
prices were raised, however, and by the end of 1859, the Daily sold 
for ten dollars a year, the Weekly for two dollars, and the Tri- Weekly 
for six dollars.** McKee and Fishback also operated a fairly 
lucrative book and job printing office from their plant at 43 
Locust Street.*® 

Financially McKee had not had an easy time. In the early years 
he frequently borrowed money from friends to meet his Saturday 
night payroll. At intervals he had to reduce the size of his paper 
by one or two columns because, according to announcements in the 
Democrat, the paper supply failed to arrive from Cincinnati on 
time.®! Probably the true reason was that McKee’s credit had been 
cut off,” either because the publisher was “‘poor pay”’ or because the 
paper firm did not approve of the Democrat's politics. Nevertheless, 
in 1857 McKee and his firm could tell their readers that the “‘circula- 
tion, advertising and other patronage of the office has increased; and 
long since the paper is established on a permanent basis.’ By 1859 
they could report that the Democrat was out of debt; the last install- 
ment of the $16,000 obligation incurred when the Union was 
purchased had been paid.™ 

McKee was to have other financial troubles,® but he had proved 
that a paper promoting the beliefs of a minority group could stay 
alive in St. Louis. By early 1861 he would face two mob attacks 
on the office of his unpopular Democrat,® but through its pages 
Blair would lead a successful campaign to keep Missouri from seced- 
ing from the Union. By that time, however, the Missouri Democrat 
had become a St. Louis institution. 


Kenny, American Newspaper Directory. 

594 receipted bill to the City of St. Louis in the possession of the Missouri Historical Society, 
St. Louis, shows that McKee and Fishback did printing for the city assessor in the amount of 
$207.75 during the first three months of 1859. 

°C, I. Filley to William McKee, January 27, 1877, printed in St. Louis Daily Times, Janu- 
ary 28, 1877, Chauncey I. Filley’s Political Scrapbook, State Historical Society, Columbia, Missouri. 

®\Daily Missouri Democrat, November 1-8, 1853; January 19-20, 1856. 

®2C, I. Filley, Some Republican History of Missouri (St. Louis, 1898), 81; John F. Hume, 
The Abolitionists, Together with Memories of the Struggle for Human Rights, 1830-1864 (New York, 
1905), 157-58. 

63Daily Missouri Democrat, May 18, 1857. 

*Jbid., April 29, 1859. 

City of St. Louis, General Records, 258, 305-06. 

The first attack was on April 1, 1861, the second on May 10, 1861. 








THE ARGONAUTS OF ’98 


BY HUGH P. WILLIAMSON* 


In the fall and winter of 1897-1898 a handful of new and exciting 
words were added to the American vocabulary: The Yukon! 
Bonanza Creek! The Klondike! And they denoted gold at the edge 
of the Arctic Circle where it might be wrested from the frozen earth 
by those who were strong enough and daring enough to go and get 
it! Americans were conditioned to accept the reports as true because 
of similar discoveries in California 50 years before. 

In the winter and spring of 1898, in response to the siren call of 
fortune, nearly 30,000 men and a few women began the long journey 
into the far northwest. And soon thereafter a new word was added 
to the others: Chilkoot Pass! It became a synonym for heartbreak- 
ing hardship, for toil beyond telling and, for many, death. It was 
the door to the Klondike, a door hard to open. 


The distances were immense. From Tacoma, Washington, where 
the expedition left the United States, to Dawson City, Canada, and 
the gold country was 2,100 miles. From Dawson City to Old Fort 
Yukon it was 290 miles and from that point down the Yukon River 
to the Pacific Coast was 1,050 miles, a rough total of 3,500 miles over 
wild and treacherous terrain and uncharted rivers filled with 
dangerous rapids. Much of the travel, made by dog sled and in 
crude boats, was in blinding snow storms and intense cold. 


Among the thousands who started for the far northwest in 1898 
was Isaac T. Curd of Fulton, Callaway County, Missouri. He was 
28 vears of age, vigorous and strong, the son of Edwin Curd, a 
banker and a man of substance, who had made the overland trip to 
California in the gold rish of 1849.' His uncle, another |. T. Curd, 
lived in St. Joseph and had extensive real estate holdings there.” The 
Curd family was old, highly respected, and solidly established. 


Young Isaac appears to have left Fulton in the month of 
February. He bore the following letter of introduction: 


*Hugh P. Williamson, attorney and historian, lives in Fulton, Missouri. 
1Edwin Curd was in the train of which Major James A. Tate of Fulton was captain, a train 
consisting of 50 people and 15 wagons. Tate, in his journal, made frequent reference to Curd. 


21. T. Curd was reputedly the first millionaire to live in St. Joseph. 
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Boonville, Missouri 
February 21, 1898 
Mr. B. M. Behrends 
Juneau, Alaska 


My dear Sir,— 


This will introduce to you a young Missourian, Mr. Isaac T. 
Curd, who goes to Alaska on a prospecting trip. He expects to 
outfit at Juneau, and for that reason | give him this letter to 
vou, knowing of course, that he will receive the very kindest 
attention. He is a young man of fine character and excellent 
family. I will appreciate very much any courtesy you may 
extend him. 

Very truly your friend, 
Louis L. Williams* 


Curd and a party of several other Callaway County men traveled 
the first portion of their journey by train from Mexico, Missouri, to 
Tacoma, Washington, a distance of 2,000 miles. Beginning on 
March 8, 1898, when he wrote from the vicinity of Victoria, British 
Columbia, Curd sent at irregular intervals a series of letters describ- 
ing his trip to J. 1. Nichols, editor of the Fulton Gazette, and these 
were duly published in the Fulton paper. In 1959 Harlan C. 
Adamson of Fulton, while delving aimlessly through some old books 
and papers in a secondhand shop in St. Joseph, found a scrapbook 
which contained eleven of these letters. This book contained a great 
deal of other printed material pertaining to Alaska, including the 
above letter to B. M. Behrends and a Free Miner’s Certificate issued 
to “I. T. Curd, Sept. 6, 1898” at ‘Dawson, N. M. Terr., Canada,” 
at a cost of ten dollars. This permit to mine was good for one year. 
Of great interest are two-maps in the front of the book. One of these 
is of the North American continent. On it, traced in red ink, is a 
line describing a great irregular circle showing the journey that 
Curd took, marked near its conclusion, ‘‘10,000 Mile Trip.”’ The 
other map shows only that part of the territory from Juneau to 


3Louis L. Williams was a brother of William Williams, Judge of the Missouri Supreme Court 
(1898), and an uncle of Roy Williams, prominent lawyer and historian of Boonville. He had earlier 
served as United States Marshal for the Territory of Alaska and had been based in Juneau, where he 
doubtless made the acquaintance of Behrends. In 1898 he was a lawyer in Boonville. 

4The copies of the Fulton Gazette containing the Curd letters were given a number of years 
ago by the Sun Printing Company of Fulton to The State Historical Society of Missouri in Colum- 
bia, which has recorded them on microfilm. If the original letters still exist, their whereabouts 
is unknown. 
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Dawson City to Ft. Yukon and to St. Michael Island, which is on 
the Pacific Coast. Opposite Ft. Selkirk is written, “Hunt mid- 
summer near Dawson City” and ‘30 day hunt in September, 1898”’; 
at Ft. Yukon, “Here we met last party and saw the sun for twenty- 
four hours’’; at Weare, on the Yukon River, ‘1000 wild Indians’”’; 
and at St. Michael Island, ‘‘Bound for Frisco aboard the Charles 
Nelson, 1000 tons.”’ 

The book also has a picture of seven Eskimo dogs below which 
someone, presumably Curd, has written, ‘These are the boys that 
pull the Yukon sleds, open cans of meat with their teeth, sleep in the 
snow at seventy below zero, and have several more lives than a cat.” 

The letters, while not showing any particular literary skill, are 
written in a vigorous, conversational style, which has the effect of 
making Curd, Alaska, and the year 1898, seem very near and vivid. 
Since these letters are quite long and to some extent repetitive, only 
such excerpts as seem to best describe the journey and adventures 
of the writer are quoted. 

The first of Curd’s letters, dated March 8, 1898, and mailed from 
Victoria, British Columbia, states in part: ‘As you will see by the 
above heading, we have reached Victoria, British Columbia. We 
are aboard the steamer, City of Seattle, bound for Dyea, Alaska. 
Our boat is loaded to her full capacity with men, dogs, and Alaska 
outfits. And incessant barking is always with us night and day. 
I] have only seen one seasick man so far, but the worst is still to come. 

‘We had seven dogs upon leaving Fulton, but one did not stand 
the trip out and died in Tacoma. We now only have six on which we 
had to pay $46.50 for passage from Tacoma to Dyea or $7.25 per 
head.® They had them on the upper deck and in crates on the lower. 

“The N. P. Railroad Company charged twenty-five cents each 
for our dogs to walk across their docks.’”® 

On March 10 Curd wrote: ‘“‘We have been over some rough 
water and two-thirds of the passengers were homesick, seasick, and 
thoroughly sick. Several crates of dogs went overboard, and one 
committed suicide by jumping overboard. Our six are ok. Most of 
the two hundred dogs were seasick, and | felt for them more than 
I did for the men. 


‘“‘Hundreds of sea gulls follow our boat and feed in its wake.’”” 


‘Curd miscalculated. The cost would be $7.75 each. 
6Fulton Gazette, March 25, 1898. 
7Ibid., March 25, 1898. 
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From Dyea on March 13 Curd described the landing: ‘We 
arrived at this place yesterday. Today is Sunday, but there is no 
Sunday in Dyea. Everyone is pulling and hauling like their lives 
depended on it. Last night we procured floor space to sleep using our 
own blankets and sleeping bags. 

“We landed night before last in Juneau in rain and snow, but 
before we reached Skagway, one hundred miles distance, day had 
dawned clear and bright. The rush must have been something 
terrible there as the ‘Queen,’ an ocean steamer, had landed eight 
hundred people. They have plenty of docks at Skagway but none at 
Dyea, so men, dogs and freight were loaded onto big flat skows, 
tugged up the Sound and then turned adrift for the incoming tide to 
carry us as far as possible toward Dyea. We stayed on the skow 
almost all day approaching nearer and nearer to Dyea as the tide 
went in. About seven o’clock, the tide had gone out and the skow 
was on dry land, when we took our hand baggage, amounting to 
about five or six hundred pounds and six dogs and packed and 
repacked for about one and one-half miles to Dyea where we have 
a very good rest. 

“This town is very long and narrow, extending far up the 
canyon. 

“| have just come up from the Sound and find that our goods are 
coming in very slowly. We may not be able to get away from here 
for some time. 

“| have not been out on the trail yet, but they say it is black 
with people and white with tents all the way over. 

“One thing that strikes the eye here is the variety of dress and 
headgear. I never saw anything like it at a masquerade ball. I will 
try to write you more when I get over the pass. Hoping this will 
find all well with Fulton and old Callaway, I am, Very truly yours, 
1. T. Curd, Alaska.’’$ 

Curd’s next letter, dated March 26 at Sheep Camp, discusses the 
first days on the trail: ‘‘We are now in camp three and one-half or 
four miles from summit of Chilkoot Pass and have worked con- 
tinuously to get here before the roads get’ too bad. We are now 
carrying our provisions to a point called The Scales, one-half mile 
from the top and have about fifteen hundred pounds in transit. This 
is a peculiar place and a typical mining town. Think of digging 
through four or five feet of snow to solid ice and get a place to pitch 
a tent and then when you have been there a day or two and find that 


8Ibid., April 1, 1898. 
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your stove is gradually sinking into the ice and you have to prop it 
up to keep it from sinking, no one knows where. Then, too, no one 
must drink the water in this canyon; for if he does, he gets it off of 
innumerable dead horses, dogs, and | have no doubt, men, as many 
die and are buried in the snow or ice, and it will be horrible when the 
summer comes and melts the snow that now hides so much. 

“TI notice in many acquaintances who are working now on the 
trail and who came up on the steamer with us, that their ways and 
even voices change and you can see it goes hard with them. 

‘*We are now only fourteen miles from Dyea and have been two 
weeks on the way, that is one mile a day, but we have over six 
thousand pounds besides ourselves to carry.” 

The following day Curd wrote: “The sun is high and bright 
today and a good day is before us, but our boys will, for the first 
time, keep the Sunday for a day of rest. We have concluded to 
camp here for several days and have our goods carried to the 
Scales at one and one-fourth cents per pound. 

“It is now ten o'clock here, but people in old Callaway have eaten 
dinner, a fact I just mentioned to the boys, and they said not to 
speak of it. If a man will get homesick anywhere in the world, 
he will here. . 

“We are having many war stories. Lies are plentiful and true 
news scarce. 

“Tl want to say something about the convenient foods that are 
put up for the miners and sold at Pacific Coast points. First, take 
potatoes. You buy them as dissicated potatoes, and they resemble 
hominy and are dry and hard, but stir them into boiling water, and, 
in a few minutes, you have a dish of nice mashed potatotes. Then, 
take onions; you get them dry and packed in cans, and they are as 
fine as fresh ones. Bread we carry in the shape of four boxes of Army 
hardtack, and it will last a life time.’’” 

On April 3 Curd, still at Sheep Camp, described a great snow- 
slide which had recently taken place: “‘When you read of the big 
snow slide on Chilkoot Trail, you will be glad to know that the 
Fulton boys were not caught, and I know some people in town who 
will be extremely glad of our escape. It had been snowing extremely 
hard for about forty-eight hours, and work was suspended on 
account of it. Last night we heard a terrible rumble in the moun- 
tains and this morning were awakened by one just back of our tent. 


*Ibid., April 15, 1898. 
Ibid. 
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We rushed out to see it but could not see fifty feet. We got breakfast 
and then came the reports of snow slides and hundreds of men 
buried. No report is credited in this country, but somehow the 
noises of last night made men ill at ease. And hundreds went up the 
trail, shovel in hand to take out companions and friends. The latest 
report is that seventy-five men are buried, fifteen men have been 
gotten out. And of the fifteen, seven are dead. Thousands and 
thousands of dollars worth of good are piled up from here to the top 
of the Pass and on the other side likewise. Many I expect have 
suffered badly. Some goods may be one hundred feet under snow. 

“John Watson of Callaway County was just in our tent and said 
he had just seen thirteen dead men stiff and cold brought down and 
laid out, with the name of each on his breast, having, in every case, 
been identified. 

“We are hauling up our goods by means of a pulley, one thousand 
feet of rope and a sled on each end; in this way, we would pull 
downhill instead of uphill. Many of the packers would ride our sled 
down and their weight would help us pull the goods up. These 
packers must have a canvas seat in their pants for when they walk 
up they have to sit down flat in order to get down. 

‘There is much talk here of spinal meningitis. Men are dying 
with it, but I think it is caused by overwork and carelessness.”"!! 

On April 9 Curd discussed the weather conditions: ‘‘Up to date, 
fifty-two men have been dug out of the snow, dead, and quite a 
number were taken out alive. The people here have almost forgotten 
it already. So eager are they to get their goods over the Pass that 
they work on in snow or rain, conscious of the mountains of snow 
that hang above them but careless of the consequences. Yesterday, 
we started out in a snow storm for our cache. The trail was black 
with people going up to The Scates. We had our goods about half- 
way up from The Scales to the summit. We worked in the storm 
among the clouds and before night had our outfit, all except tent, 
cooking and sleeping necessities on top of the Chilkoot Pass. I never 
saw such a day. It was cold in the morning and the snow storm was 
severe, flakes falling which looked as big as goose feathers as they 
floated down. Before noon, it was clear and the sun shone so bright 
that many were snow blind. I always black my face and so escaped 
this blindness. After dinner where we were working, the sun shone 
so bright and the reflection from the surrounding mountains was so 
great that the heat was intense. One could hardly bear to hold his 


"J bid., April 22, 1898. 
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hand on the iron on our Yukon sleds. I was fearful for a time that 
more snow slides would result, but some friendly clouds came along, 
and the snow soon began to freeze again. We will now go over the 
summit and our next camp will be at Lake Linderman. The summit 
of Chilkoot Pass can only be described as snow, snow, snow, steep, 
steep, steep, and men, men, men.”’ 

Curd then described at considerable detail the fall of a mule 
which came pitching down the mountain among the group of men 
who were toiling upward. 

“The Tramway Company are carrying goods over from The 
Scales to Linderman now. 

‘Above Sheep Camp, where we now are, hangs a large glacier of 
ice which must come down before summer is on, and I, for one, will 
be glad to be above it. It is a beautiful sight to look upon. The 
color is very bright and is of a blue or green cast. Men have camped 
just under it for sometime, but are now moving out in a hurry since 
the snow slide.”’” 

Curd next wrote from Lake Linderman on April 17: “Our party 
broke camp on Monday and started for Lake Linderman. The 
morning dawned very stormy and we packed our blankets and bags 
to the top where we paid duty to the Canadian Government amount- 
ing to about eighty dollars for the four. Lashing our camping outfit 
on four sleds, we began to descend to the lakes. From the top to 
Crater Lake, the descent is very steep, and many lose control of 
their sleds, and they run wild until they jump the track and go into 
a snow drift. At such times, it is a litthe dangerous for the fellow 
who is below and sometimes a man has to let his sled go in order to 
escape a wild sled. We got nicely over this part of the route and 
reached Crater Lake. It was a terror. I crossed it twice since and 
both times it was the same, a strong wind with a blinding snow. 
This lake is noted for such storms and men are often lost in them 
for days. 

‘“‘We walked on for some distance and ran into a letter A tent. 
One man was inside, and we found that he kept a little coffee house 
and sold coffee and sandwiches to people on the trail. We got a hot 
cup and a sandwich, each at twenty-five cents. 

“We went on very slowly for two miles when it began darkening 
and was snowing furiously. We came upon a tent with a dim light 
and asked admittance. We found that it was another coffee house 


and were told that his rates were $2.50 per day when a man had his 
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own blankets. We gladly accepted, and after eating, what seemed to 
us a good supper, were given space on the ground to sleep. 

“In this tent, we stayed on for forty hours without any fire for 
wood is so scarce that the men cooked on a coal oil stove. Wood on 
top of the Pass sells readily for five cents a pound.”’ 

Curd stated that on the third day the storm broke, and his party 
went back, got their sleds, and resumed its journey. He added: 
‘Long Lake is well described by its name and must be a beautiful 
place in the summer t:me. The trail is fine over this lake and some 
used sails on their sleds. 

“We finally reached Lake Linderman and struck camp. It’s a 
fine place with plenty of wood and first-class water. Here we will 
have to camp for some time as we have all of our cache of goods to 
pull down from the top of the Pass. There is some game here but 
we have had no time to hunt yet. So far I have only seen some 
grouse and some small white birds which are said to be fine eating.” 

On April 22 Curd wrote again: “We are now having fine weather 
on Lake Linderman. In fact, it is too fine for the sun shines on the 
snow so bright that many go blind. Murphy is snow blind, and 
Craighead and I have been touched with it. 

“There will be trouble here in obtaining logs for making boats. 
Big companies have taken up almost all of the timber, and I am 
afraid most of the miners will have to buy from them, and they may 
ask what they may. The miners will have to buy for they must 
have a boat.’’"* 

Curd’s letter from Lake Linderman on May 15 describes some of 
the hardships experienced by the argonauts: ‘‘Our party camped at 
Linderman for some time, hauled all our goods from the summit of 
the Pass, and then went our own ways. Mr. Offutt returned to his 
home near Auxvasse; Craighead and Murphy moved down on Lake 
Bennett to build their bo it, and I have since joined a Mr. Wood of 
Chicago, and we are now building a twenty-six foot boat. Timber 
is very scarce, and we had to cut logs in an out-of-the-way place. 

“Life in Alaska is no flowery bed of ease as the returning Calla- 
way boys will testify. Many are disgusted with this country for the 
authorities continually rob them. First, it was take out a miner’s 
license and pay ten dollars. Then pay your duty. Now Logger’s 
License in order to get a few boards out of which you are expected 
to saw lumber enough to build a boat, and you are expected to 
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contribute ten dollars to the Crown for the privilege of going into 
the woods and cutting these paltry poles. Men work harder than a 
wise man ever works his horse or mule. Think of getting up at 
two o'clock in the morning, walking ten miles with a sled to the top 
of the Pass and returning by night with a three hundred pound load 
over very rough road and a dangerous one. 

“| have often heard the statement made that there were no song 
birds in Alaska. This is untrue for here where we are camped in the 
woods, | am wakened every morning by the songs of wild birds. In 
fact, the first night I slept here I was awakened at three o'clock by 
the birds in the woods. | opened my eyes and thought | was camp- 
ing on the old Auxvasse and all this Klondike rush was a long dream. 
| lay some minutes in a dreamy state and could not determine where 
I was until I saw our Yukon stove, and then I said, ‘It’s Alaska, 
the cold place.’ 

“| get up first to get breakfast every morning and always enjoy 
this early hour. There is very little night here now, for at 10:30 p.m. 
you may read a paper in the tent by the light from the sun, and 
3:00 A.M. finds it light enough to wake a man up. 

“All day long from where we are, we can hear the boom and roar 
of almost a continous snow slide on the mountains. It is grand, 
something like thunder only more continuous and louder. 

“Certain kinds of provisions still sell high, for instance, sugar, 
25¢ per pound; meal, $6.00 per sack; flour goes at $11.00 per one 
hundred weight. Butter, 50¢ per pound; bacon, 22 to 25; coffee, 
50 and 60¢; rice, 20 and 22¢. | am well satisfied with the change | 
have made for one mess mate instead of four. Four is too many. 

“Insects are coming out to sun themselves on the snow and only 
today, we had a call in our tent from a large bumble bee and a very 
fair specimen of our Arkansas mosquito.”’” 

Curd next wrote from Bennett, British Columbia, on June 5: 
“We arrived at this point yesterday after a very pleasant sail of 
about two hours in our new boat. She rode the rapids like a sea gull, 
and we all declared that we would stay by her all of the way down 
the Yukon.” 

Curd then described the voyage from Lake Linderman to Lake 
Bennett. At this point they were told by the Northwest Mounted 
Police that they would not be allowed to take their boats through 
unless they hired an expert boatman. Curd and his companions 
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protested bitterly, declaring this to be another phase of the general 
plan to rob prospectors, but they were told that the rule was adopt- 
ed for the protection of the miners. However, after some bitter 
exchanges, a mounted police officer told them that if they ‘‘Went 
to the Lottom with our dam old boat, it would serve us right,” and 
these hcarty souls set out on the perils of One-Mile River. Curd 
wrote of this wild ride: ‘‘The old boat behaved splendidly and with 
the exception of brushing a large rock, we went right along. I lost 
my oar in the last bad place, but furtunately had a pike pole handy, 
and used it just in time to keep us off a rock. I was drenched to the 
skin but on the whole, enjoyed the excitement. It is said that 
One-Mile River is the worst place on the entire route. It has 
heretofore been unnavigatable, but many of the big rocks have been 
blasted out, and boats are now run down with ease. The rivers and 
lakes are all open now and hundreds of men with every shape of boat 
and scow are on the way down. I have no doubt but what many 
lose both boat and outfit and some, their lives, for many boats are 
built very poorly. 

“Spring is coming on rapidly here. I have found several wild 
flowers, and the bushes are leaving very rapidly. The night is very 
short, being light at twelve o’clock. The mountains here are still 
covered with snow, but we are having some fine weather. One 
hardly ever needs a coat.”’® 

Curd next wrote on June 27 from Tatchum River. He spoke of 
leaving Lake Bennett and of encountering a high wind at Cariboo 
Crossing between Lake Bennett and Lake Tagish, which provided 
several minutes of excitement. ‘‘Leaving Taggish Lake, we had 
Six Mile River, which brings us on to Marsh Lake, nineteen miles 
long, a veritable mosquito farm.”’” 

After leaving Marsh Lake, Curd and his partner entered Fifty 
Mile River and passed through Miles Canon and the White Horse 
Rapids, where they witnessed the wreck of a small boat and assisted 
in the rescue. At the end of this stretch they entered Lake Laberge, 
which Curd described as 31 miles long and which proved to be the 
most dangerous stretch of water on the entire route: ‘The water is 
very swift and numerous rocks are above the water. Many are 
hidden, and these are the most dangerous. For miles down this 
river, we saw people repairing boats and drying outfits. Broken 
boats lay on every barge. We saw many boats broken into in the 
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middle. Now and then we see graves on the bank, which suggest 
the sad story too often told in this country.” 

The party stopped on the Hootalinkwa and prospected without 
success, proceeded to Lake Creek and again searched for gold 
without luck. 

‘“The woods here are beautiful, being much as they are at home 
the last of May. You may see flowers on every hand, and I| never 
saw so many wild roses of different kinds. One day’s run down- 
stream brought us to three well-built log cabins in the bend of Lewis 
River, and here we camped. These cabins are abandoned, and it is 
said that McCormic [George Carmack], the discoverer of the 
Klondike here, carried on a trading business with the Indians. The 
Mordenskiola River puts in near these cabins.” 

A few hours’ run brought the party to Five Finger Rapids, 
where it arrived about noon. After a dinner of cold bacon and 
beans, because mosquitos made cooking impossible, the men covered 
the bow of the boat with canvas as: “There is a small jump--ff in 
these falls, and consequently, the bow is liable to go under the 
water.”’ The trip proved to be rough and dangerous, and the boat 
shipped a considerable amount of water, but the party got through 
in safety. < 

The men camped below the rapids and spent a number of days 
prospecting unsuccessfully for gold. The fishing was extremely good, 
and the party dried several hundred pounds of pickerel, which 
weighed from three to 20 pounds. Curd noted that he saw a moun- 
tain lion and large bear tracks in the mud a short distance from 
camp. 

On June 28 the party proceeded down the Tatchum River, a run 
of 65 miles, and arrived at Fort Selkirk. Curd wrote that ‘Fort 
Selkirk has a beautiful location and is a high sightly spot on the 
river bank. The town consists of log cabins and very few of them.”’® 

Curd in his next letter, written on July 4 from the mouth of 
Indian River, stated that thousands of people were leaving the 
country to return to the states and expressed a considerable disposi- 
tion to join them. He then discussed his companions, who were 
from widely separated parts of the country, stated that the Fourth 
of July was passed quietly, and noted the continuous light. He 
added that he proposed to winter within about 50 miles of Dawson." 
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Curd wrote from Dawson City, Northwest Territory, on Octo- 
ber 7 and spoke of taking a long hunt which was a “‘dismal failure”’ 
and of samples of quartz and coal which he secured. He commented 
on the ominous approach of winter and noted that the miners had 
not been doing well. He gave an optimistic account, however, of 
prospects on Bonanza and Eldorado. He also noted the sickness, 
death, and failure of many.” 


A letter from Indian River on December 1 notes the hardships 
of a seasonal nature: ‘Winter is on, dark, cold and gloomy. It came 
on us gradually, becoming colder and colder until we have fifty-six 
below zero. I took a lease with another party on Claim Number 44 
above discover on Sulphur Creek, about forty miles from Dawson 
across the Divide between the Kondike and Indian River.””! 


Curd mentioned suffering a frozen foot and de cribed the cabin 
in which the party lived. ‘‘For a window light, we took a clean flour 
sack, cut it into and dipped it into hot tallow, then stretched it onto 
a frame while hot. It admits as much light as any frosted glass and 
is very impervious to cold. We are now settled, at home and have 
our hole down ten feet. Sinking a prospect hole is slow and tedious, 
and one foot per day is as much as we can make. We build a fire in 
the hole to burn all night and then clean out the mud and ashes in 
the morning by moonlight and put in another fire to burn all day to 
be cleaned out at-night. We will have to dig down about forty feet 
or more in order to strike the pay streak. The sun, when he does 
shine, looks sick and weak as if he were afraid to leave the horizon. 
The great problem of our existence is to find some way to pass away 
the long nights. They are terrors and are longer as a new one 
arrives. I never objected to perpetual day, but these nights are not 
pleasant. There is still much sickness here: scurvy, typhoid fever, 
and what is called here spinal meningitis. Dawson is very quiet. 
Provisions have depreciated fifteen to twenty per cent. No mail has 
arrived now for some fourteen weeks. And outgoing mail was lost in 
Thirty-Mile River, dogs, sled and all went through the ice.” 


Curd, writing on January 28, 1899, from Dawson City noted his 
great pleasure at receiving two letters from home dated Novem- 
ber 26 and 27. He added: ‘I moved in off of Sulphur Creek about 
a week ago and am a wiser and poorer young man. That is to say 

2]bid., November 25, 1898. 
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we found nothing after a hard trip and over two months of hard 
work and exposure.” 

He expressed faith in his claim on Skookum Hill and stated that 
he would stay in his cabin for some time and recuperate from his 
work and exposure. Curd mentioned that a herd of about 125 
reindeer passed Dawson on the way down river. He stated that his 
party secured its wood from the Yukon, about two and one-half 
miles away, and told of breaking through the ice and nearly freezing 
his wet feet before he could get to the cabin and dry out. 

Curd’s next letter, dated July 20 at St. Michaels, Alaska, 
reported that he and two compainions left Dawson on June 15, going 
first to Eagle City, and noted that “On or about the 22nd of June, 
we saw the midnight sun. It shone brightly at twelve o'clock at 
night in the north. The country is perfectly flat but heavily tim- 
bered. Ducks and geese are becoming numerous and we got quite a 
few here. At Fort Yukon, we found quite a number of men just 
arrived over the back door route, that is via the McKinzie, Rat and 
Porcupine Rivers. Fort Yukon has one small store, a U. S. Customs 
Officer, and a band of Indians. The Yukon is of enormous size as 
you get down. Large rivers pour in continually.’ 

Curd spoke of seeing many bear and wild fowl, complained again 
of the mosquitos, and concluded: ‘Quite a number of people are 
going up to Cape Nome, where it is said they are making rich 
strikes. I will not go up unless I see some acquaintance who can 
give reliable information. The ocean steamer, Charles Nelson, is 
now in the Bay, and I may take passage to the Golden Gate City. 
One thing quite certain, there is nothing in St. Michaels. Hop- 
ing to soon be back in old Missouri, | am, Very truly yours, 
Isaac T. Curd.” 

Curd returned to his home in Fulton but did not remain long; 
within a short time he moved to St. Joseph to make his home with 
his wealthy uncle, for whom he had been named. He never married. 
As his uncle’s age increased, the younger man gradually took over 
the management of affairs. The uncle lived until 1917, and Isaac 
Curd died in 1949 at the age of 78, one of the last of the Argonauts 
of ‘98. He had been a vigorous participant in a grim but colorful 
phase of American expansion. 


~Ibid., March 10, 1899. 
%bid., August 18, 1899. 











HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING THE SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months of August, September, and October, 
1960, the following members of the Society have increased its 


membership as indicated: 


ONE LIFE MEMBER 


Thompson, Lawrence S 


., Lexington, Kentucky 


TWENTY-SEVEN NEW MEMBERS 


Dixon, Hosea J., Noel 


NINE NEW MEMBERS 


Stroemer, Mrs. C. N., Brunswick 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


Luckett, Mrs. Luther J., Sedalia 
Robinson, Frank L., Los Angeles, California 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Bricken, Mrs. R. W., Waverly 
Brownlee, Rollins H., Brookfield 
Cosby, Byron, Columbia 

LaCaff, T. B., Kansas City 
Reddish, Mrs. E. L.,- Kansas City 


Selleck, Mrs. Bessie, Felton, Calif. 

Sellers, Paul V., Lewistown 

Williams, Mrs. Margaret J., Haver- 
town, Pennsylvania 

Zuerl, Donald, Fulton 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Alt, J. E., Norborne 
Mrs. Walter A., 


Barbee, Glendale, 
Calif. 

Barnhill, F. C., Marshall 

Carron, Carroll W., Bloomsdale 

Carter, Mrs. Paul H., Salisbury 

De La Porte, Mary C., Osceola 

Eggers, Mrs. E. H., Perryville 

George, B. J., Kansas City 

Green, George F., Kansas City 

Greenhaw, D. D., Kansas City 


Gregory, Mrs. Ralph, Stoutsville 
Misemer, H. F., Portland, Oregon 
Sach-Rowitz, Alvan, Lake, 
Minn. : 
Sargent, Lena M., Springfield 
Somerville, George W., Chillicothe 
Tucker, William B., Rolla 
Ulrey, Fred W., Jefferson City 
Walker, Walter C., Kansas City 
Wightman, Maurice, Columbia 
Windhorst, R. B., St. Louis 


Moose 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Aker, Mrs. Mary B., Parkville 
Alexander, Mrs. Mary, Huntsville 
Allcorn, Marie, Kansas City 
Ashlock, Mrs. Clara, East Prairie 
Ault, Frederick C., St. Louis 
Bailey, J. R., Rock Port 


or 


Barnett, Gordon P., Kansas City 
Barns, Mrs. J. H., Columbia 

Beach, Roscoe T., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bean, Lyle H., North Kansas City 
Berg, Wesley G., Marthasville 
Beynon, H. L., Mexico 
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Blair, Cowgill, Joplin 

Bogart, Robert C., Springfield 

Bresson, B. L., Springfield 

Bright, Mrs. Haden, Columbia 

Buthod, John, Washington 

Caldwell, Mrs. Dorothy, Columbia 

Cantlon, R. Jerry, Boulder, Colorado 

Chapman, Sam C., Liberty 

Cline, H. P., North Kansas City 

Crane, Mrs. Laura, Columbia 

Dallmeyer, R. E., Jr., Jefferson City 

Davis, Mrs. Floyd A., Kirkwood 

Dehoney, James L., Kansas City 

Dietrich, Benj. E., Cape Girardeau 

Disharoon, Edward L., Webster Groves 

Dixon, Mr. and Mrs. Hosea J., Noel 

Durbin, Jane Linn, Kirkwood 

Dyche, William A., Springfield 

Ehler, Mrs. Charles, Lexington 

Elkin, Mrs. E. L., West Plains 

Ewald, William B., St. Louis 

Fike, Stanley R., Washington, D.C. 

FitzPatrick, Francis S., Kansas City 

Fulbright, Tom, Florence, Arizona 

Geer, Mrs. Lillie J., Carl Junction 

Gerard, W. F., Colunibia 

Gilbert, Clell M., Gideon 

Gilmore, R. K., Springfield 

Good Mrs. Julia B., Westphalia 

Greenstreet, G. H., Union 

Hahn, Herbert F., St. Louis 

Hammon, J. W., Springfield 

Hartford, Herbert H., Prairie Village, 
Kansas 

Hasbrook, Ethelda, Neosho 

Haslag. Leonard, Loose Creek 

Henry, W. R., Camdenton 

Hewitt, W. C , Shelbyville 

Hinkle, K. C., Esparto, California 

Hofeller, Mrs. Eugene, Idylwild, Cali- 
fornia 

Hooper, Thomas R., Maryville 

House, W. B., Kansas City, Kansas 

Howdeshell, Leo, Elsberry 

Hughes, Mrs. Dewey, Keytesville 

Hull, O. Brandon, Lubbock, Texas 

Jenkins, Mrs. Edward, Bellaire, Tex. 

Jinkens, Mrs. Nannie, Hermitage 

Johnston, W. Lon, Colville, Wash. 
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Jones, J. K., Stotts City 
Kandlbinder, Oscar, Salem 
Keeley, Mrs. Mary Paxton, Columbia 
Kite, Mrs. H. H., Kansas City 
Lahr, Dawson, Elsberry 
Lee, Fred H., II, Kansas City 
Lenox, Alice, Springfield 
Lincoln, Stephen, Cainsville 
McCoy, Mrs. R. J., Bunceton 
McDaniel, Mrs. Lex, Kansas City 
McKay, Mrs. L. L., Sturgeon 
Malone, Waldo E., Clifton Hill 
Martin, Edwin W., Belmont, Mass. 
Martin, M. B., Kansas City 
Mattingly, William R., Charleston 
Meek, Mrs. D. B., El Segundo, Calif. 
Meyer, Alberta J., Jefferson City 
Miles, Aetna, San Francisco, Calif. 
Mitchell, Eve B., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motherspaw, Mrs. H. B., Clayton 
Moulds, Mrs. R. E., Meadville 
Myers, Mrs. Earl M., Berkeley 
O'Brien, Mrs. Dorothy J., Festus 
Oldendorf, A. W., St. Louis 
Ponte, Raymond, Leasburg 
Porter, E. K., Ellsinore 
Quast, Mrs. Anthony J., Wapakoneta, 
Ohio 
Raithel, Mrs. Oscar, Clarksburg 
Reading, Mrs. Helen, Curryville 
Reeble, Mrs. Karl E., Kansas City 
Reisch, Vincent J., Jennings 
Rice, Sue, Center 





Roadcap, Mrs. E. L., Independence 
Sarasin, Walter, Kansas City 
Scearce, R. Elliott, St. Louis 
Schade, Ruben R., Cape Girardeau 
Schnitzmeyer Herman, St. Louis 
Schumacher, James W., St. Louis 
Sender, Kenneth D., Kansas City 
Shoemaker, Floyd C., Columbia 
Shrout, Mrs. Thomas R., Columbia 


Siegismund, Mr. and Mrs. W. H., 
Rockville 

Smith, Tom K., South Dartmouth, 
Mass. 


Snyder, D. W., Jr., Tefferson City 
Steele, Reta, Sprirgfie'd 
Stephens, John W., Saverton 
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Stevenson, V. B., Kirkwood 

Stimson, David H., Berkeley, Calif. 

Stone, Gladys M., Eldon 

Stroud, Mrs. James, Dexter 

Swofford, Mrs. Robert T., Jr., Kansas 
City 

Thompson, Harley W., St. Louis 

Trosper, Mrs. Bab Bell, Monroe City 

Vollmar, Mrs. Joseph E., Jr., Ladue 

Voyles, David W., St. Louis 

Wagner, E. C. L., Jefferson City 
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Weiss, Mrs. Gilbert, St. Louis 

White, L. M., Belle 

Williamson, Leta T., Macon 

Winton, J. F., Herndon, Virginia 
Wisdom, Ralph E., Jefferson City 
Wolfe, E. H., Bonne Terre 
Woodward, Warren D., Chadron, Neb. 
Wray, Mrs. Adella C., Fairfield 
Wright, T. L., Doniphan 

Yowell, Mrs. D. E., St. Louis 


NEW MEMBERS IN THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Three hundred sixty-six applications for membership were 
received by the Society during the three months of August, Septem- 
ber, and October, 1960. The total annual and life members as of 


November 1, 1960, was 12,229. 
The new members are: 


Adams, Mrs. Dayne, Houston, Texas 

Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. Knox, Berke- 
ley, California 

Alexander, Mrs. Mary, Huntsville 

Allen, Mrs. Fred, Brunswick 

Allen, Mrs. Terry, Littleton, Colo. 

Allen, Mrs. Thelma G., Springfield 

Allen, Walter E., Brookfield 

Allhands, J. L., Dallas, Texas 

Allison, Bradley, Springfield 

Arndt, Walter R., Noel 

Ash Grove School Dist. R-4, Ash Grove 

Aubuchon, Mrs. M. E., Rhineland 

Baie, Clayton, Adrian 

Bailey, J. R., Rock Port 

Baker, Dick, Noel 


Barbee, Mrs. Walter A., Glendale, 
California 
Barnes, Mrs. Elizabeth E., Kansas 


City, Kansas 
Barns, Rush, Prairie Village, Kansas 
Barrett, Mr. and Mrs. Carroll, Glad- 
stone 
Barton, G. R., Wellsville 
Baur, Mr. and Mrs. John, Washington 
Baylor, Philip E., Fayette 
Baynes, Mrs. R. F., New Madrid 
Beach, Mr. and Mrs. W. M., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 


Becker, Carl F., Manchester 

Beckett, William W., Columbia LIFE 

Benefiel, Lester, Noel 

Bittiker, Virgil A., Excelsior Springs 
LIFE 

Black, W. T., Kansas City 

Boehme, Bruce H., Perryville 

Bohannon, Jack R., St. Petersburg, 

Florida 

Boom, Aaron M., Memphis, Tenn. 

Boyer, Mrs. James W., Festus 

Bradley, Banks T., Sullivan 

Bradley, Mrs. Lassie, Huntsville 

Brashear, Minnie M., KirksviHe LIFE 

Brehe, Fred, Marthasville 

Brennan, Robert H., Duluth, Minn. 

Brown, Billy C., Noel 

Brown, Everett F., Cape Girardeau 

Brown, Gary, Richland 

Brown, Mrs. Willina S., Warrensburg 
LIFE 

Browning, Bernard G., Fulton 

Browning, Bessie M., Kirksville 

Brsuchalski, Mrs. C. E., Salisbury 

Bryan, John K., St. Louis 

Bunch, Regina, Nixa 

Bundy, Mrs. I. R., Valparaiso, Ind. 

Burkhardt, Mrs. Goldie, Monroe City 

Burt, Mrs. Almeda, Noel 
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Bushmeyer, Mrs. Bill, Brunswick 
‘allaway, David E., Lexington 


~ 


‘alvert, Lance, Pomona, Calif. 
‘amden County Library, Camdenton 
‘ampbell, John S., San Diego, Calif. 
‘ampbell, Tom M., Prairie Village, 
Kansas 
‘antrell, James B., Noel 
‘arlson, Carl D., Springfield 
Paul S., South 
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~e 


‘arpenter, Pasadena, 
California 

‘arter, Neal, Vandalia 

‘ave, Harrison B., Jr., Dallas, Tex. 

‘lay, Luis, Springfield 

‘leveland, Mrs. Milo, Rochester, N. Y. 

‘lippard, Frances, Barnhart 

ochran, John W., Bakersfield, Cali- 

LIFE 
‘offman, Mary Nell, Kansas City 

‘orken, William H., Rock Port 

‘orrell, Mrs. V. H., Warrensburg 

osgrove, J. W., Tulsa, Oklahoma 

and 
Seminary, Creve Coeur 
‘ox, Stanley M., Kansas City 

‘ox, Mrs. Theo., Palacios, Texas 
‘oyle, Mrs. Maude, St. Louis 

‘rist, Roy, La Grange 

‘rystal City Library, Crystal City 

‘ummins, O. J., Seminole, Texas 

Davis, Donald, Noel 

Dawson, Mrs. Grace F., Los Angeles, 
California 


ry Pr RRR A 


fornia 


rn PRR A 


‘ovanant College Theological 


rn Pr RRA 
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De La Porte, Jerry, Richmond 

De La Porte, Pearl I., St. Louis 

Denney, Mrs. Frank O., Kansas City 

DeVault, Newland, Banning, Calif. 

Dickman, Mrs. Robert H., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Dimmitt, Mrs. Roy W., Lafayette, Ind. 

Douglas, Keith, Noel 

Doughty, Paul K., Okanogan, Wash. 

Dowling, Anna, St. Louis 

Drace, Mrs. and Mrs. E. C., Keytes- 
ville 

Dreman, Mrs. Clarence, St. Louis 

Duckart, Mrs. Eldena, Modesto, Cali- 
fornia 

Due, Waldemar B., St. Louis 
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Dulany, Mrs. L. F., Kingfisher, Okla- 
homa 

Dunn, Gretta, Kansas City 

Dutton, W. F., Noel 

Eaklor, Clarence H., Webster Groves 

Eby, Calvin F., Kansas City 

Edmonds, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph, Bis- 
marck 

Edwards, A. D., Breckenridge 

Elam, Roy F., Gideon 

Ellis, Gary J., Jr., Kirkwood 

Elter, Mrs. Lillian I., Haddonfield, 
New Jersey 

Emerson, John, Chillicothe 

Enderle, Mrs. Frank, Dalton 

Eversole, John H., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Fairchild, Frank, Fulton 

Fieth, O. R., Kansas City 

Fisher, Tom P., Miami 

Fitts, William T., Jr., 
Pennsylvania 

Ford, E. A., Blue Springs 


Philadelphia, 


Foster, Thomas R., Kansas City 
Frame, Farrel F., Ft. Leonard Wood 
Francis, Mrs. A. A., St. Louis 
Franzel, G. A., University City 
Frick, Mildred, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Friedheim, Jerry, Joplin 
Gentry, William R., Jr., St. Louis 
LIFE 
George, Gene, Columbia 
George, J. Clifford, Kansas City 
George, Paul B., Kansas City 
Gilmore, Robert K., Springfield 
Gilwee, William J., Kansas City 
Giovannini, Charles, Kirksville 
Gissler, Fred A., University City 
Glore, S. Ernest, Troy, Tenn. 
Godman, Mark, Versailles, Ky. 
Gordon, William H., Lubbock, Tex. 
Grant Medical Clinic, St. Louis 
Green, George N., Chula Vista, Calif. 
Green, O. M., Billings, Montana 
Griffin, J. E., Kansas City 
Grimes, Paul E., Elsberry 
Guignon, E. S., Jr., Kansas City 
Hagans, G. V., Hawthorne, Calif. 
Hahn, Allen W., Auburn, Alabama 
Hall, Mrs. H. C., Blytheville, Ark. 


LIFE 
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Hall, Joe P., North Kansas City 

Hamilton, Paul, Joplin 

Hampton, Mrs. Gordon, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 

Hanson, Mrs. J. M., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Hardy, Mrs. T. W., St. Louis 

Harmon, Mrs. Mertie M., Noel 

Harrington, Charles M., Columbia 

Harris, Clay C., Hannibal 

Harrisonville Public Schools, Harrison- 
ville 

Hart, George, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Haslag, Mrs. Leonard, Loose Creek 

Hatch, Mrs. George E., Wilmette, III. 

Hayes, Mrs. B. P., Brunswick 

Helms, Lloyd S., Pineville 

Hemphill, Mrs. J. F., Crane 

Henderson, Mrs. Willis, Norborne 

Henson, James, Marble Hill 

Herbst, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, Independ- 
ence 

Hilkemeyer, 
Westphalia 

Hillix, Albert E., Kansas City 

Hilmer, Mrs. Herbert, Barnhart 

Hiner, Charles M., East Berlin, Pa. 

Hirst, Jimmie, Noel 

Hockaday, I. O., Kansas City 

Holcomb, J. W., Moberly 


Mr. and Mrs. Gehrig, 


Holdren, Mr. and Mrs. Gene, Mt. 
Vernon 

Holley, Mrs. Earl, Warsaw 

Holmes, Mike, Kansas City 

Horn, James A., St. Louis LIFE 


Hostetter, Mrs. Henry, Sibley 

Howarth, Paul, Noel 

Howell, Mrs. Roy, Kansas City 

Huddleston, Robert G., Ada, Ohio 

Huner, Ellen, Washington, D. C. 

Irvin, John, Chillicothe 

Jensen, William A., Kirkwood 

Johnson, Carl F., Columbia 

Johnson, H. E., Ozark 

Jones, Lois, Stockton 

Jones, Mrs. 
Kansas 

Jordon, Jeanette, St. Louis 

Keener, Hazel, Columbia 


LIFE 


Louise B., Louisburg, 


Kelliker, Mrs. J. O., Brunswick 

Kennedy, Mrs. Vernon, Mendon 

Kerridge, Mrs. D. M., Columbia 

Kerry, Mrs. A. W., Noel 

Klatt, Mrs. Dennis A., 
Springs 

Kloppenburg, Roy J., Springfield 

Knight, Pansy M., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Koch, Richard F., St. Louis 

Konikoff, Ben S., Baker, Louisiana 

Kroeger, W. L., Normandy LIFE 

Kruger, J. Carl, De Witt 

LaBerge, Mrs. Sybella, West Covina, 
California 

LaCaff, 
Texas 

Lavin, Thomas J., St. Louis 

Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. D. W., Hick- 
man Mills 

Lee, Hugh, Ladue 

Lincoln, Mrs. H. T., Adrian 

Lindsay, Elmer, Salem 

Lingley, John R., Brockton, Mass. 

Linthicum, T. C., Washington, D. C. 

Longacre, Myron Y., Whittier, Calif. 

Luckett, Dudley G., Ames, Iowa 

Luckett, Luther J., Sedalia 

Lyons, T. D., Jefferson City 

McBride, William E., Raytown 

McCoy, Mrs. R. J., Bunceton 

McCrery, Mrs. Carole, Noel 

McFadden, Gene A., Clinton 

McMillen, Jim, Noel 

McVeigh, Mrs. J. 
Calif. 

Maasdorf, Mrs. Friedel C., Columbia 

Maddox, Arthur L., Kansas City 

Madison, J. E., Noel 

Magruder, Abbie, Brunswick 

Mahoney, Mary Ann, Chapel 
North Carolina 

Malone, Mrs. R. 
New Mexico 

Maloney, James, Olathe, Kansas 

Mantle, Hallie, Linn 

Marshall, Willis W., Jr., Columbia 

Martin, Mrs. Bertha, Salinas, Calif. 

Martin, Danny, Kansas City 

Master, Edward, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Excelsior 


B.. Midland, 


Theodore 


ie. 


E., Los Angeles, 


Hill, 


H., Albuquerque, 
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Medearis, Mrs. Ted, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Merchant, Mrs. James, Marshall 

Meyer, Charlotte, Center 

Miller, E. C., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mills, Mrs. William N., Kansas City 

Minor, Mrs. F. W., 
Conn. 


Old Greenwich, 


Missouri Auto Radiator, Maplewood 

Mitchelson, Carol, Columbia 

Montgomery, Mrs. Kathryn, Blue 
Springs 

Moody, Lucile C., Harrisonville 

Morris, Robert L., Columbia 

Morris, Vesta, St. Joseph 

Mortensen, Mrs. Barbara S., Berwick, 
Maine 

Morton, W. Harrison, Kansas City 

Mullies, William A., Columbia 

Multnomah County Central Library, 
Portland, Oregon 

Nelson, Mrs. Ernest D., Bunceton 

Noel High School Library, Noel (4) 

Null, S. Claude, Rolla LIFE 

Oates, Mrs. Annie, San Antonio, Tex. 

O'Donnell, Patrick, Lemay 

Ogilvie, Louise, Charleston 

Oldendorph, O., Coronado, Calif. 

Oswald, Martin L., Perryville 

Owens, C. B., Jefferson City 

Palmer, David L., Kansas City, Kans. 

Pearce, Mrs. Mary B., Ft. 
Wood 

Peden, William, Columbia 

Perkins, Mrs. J. B., Macon 

Perry, Kenneth H., Noel 

Peterson, Nell A., Carl Junction 

Phillips, Mrs. Kathleen L., Florence 

LIFE 


Leonard 


Place, Mrs. Melba, Columbia 
Plowman, William, Columbia 

Ponte, Janice, Prairie Village, Kansas 
Poulter, Mrs. J. F., Port Arthur, Texas 
Rae, Richard J., Noel 

Rains, Mr. and Mrs. A. Noel, Moberly 
Randolph, J. D., Rocheport 

Reddish, Richard T., Kansas City 
Reed, Martha F., Independence 
Reese, Mrs. Minnie, Osceola 

Reisch, Mack A., Elgin AFB, Florida 
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Remer, Donald M., Sedalia 

Remer, Mrs. Donald M., Sedalia 

Reynolds, Lloyd, El Dorade Springs 

Rice, Lester, Noel 

Richardson, Mrs. Kenneth, Brunswick 

Richart, Ruth, Stoutsville 

Roach, Armand D., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Roadcap, Elmer L., Independence 

Roadcap, Mrs. E. L., Independence 

Roark, Mrs. W. J., Anderson 

Robinson, Joe A., Independence 

Roehrig, R., St. Louis 

Roske, Ralph J., Arcata, Calif. 

Rotsch, Richard, Liberty 

Rowin, Mrs. Edna E., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Runge, Oscar, Richmond 

Ruprecht, E. F., East St. Louis, II. 


St. Mark’s Grade School Library, 
St. Louis 
Sanders, William H., Kansas City 


LIFE 
Sandman, Mrs. J. C., Portland, Ore. 
Saul, Mrs. Leon J., Media, Pa. 
Scott, Pryor T., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Scurlock, E. H., Overland Park, Kans. 
Scheidemantel, Katie A., 
Heights 
Seabaugh, L. M., Cape Girardeau 
Self, J. Franklin, Sturgeon 
Sercu, F. A., Onawa, Iowa 
Sewell, Mrs. C. H., Brunswick 
Shanker, Mr. and Mrs. Frank, Porter- 
ville, California 
Shell, Theodore R., De Soto 
Shrout, Mrs. Thomas J., Independence 
Simon, B. D., Construction Co., 
Columbia 
Simpson, H. G., Charleston 
Smith, Candace, Odessa 
Smith, Robert E., Clayton 
Snow, Harry, North Kansas City 
Socks, Mr. and Mrs. H. J., Jr., Ft. 
Bragg, North Carolina 
Sooter, Mrs. Dorsie V., Dixon 
Sparks, Josephine, Thatcher, Ariz. 
Spillers, Jack, Jefferson City 
Spurgeon, Mrs. B. L., Pendleton, 
Oregon 


Richmond 


LIFE 
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Stamp, Charles, Sikeston 

Standley, Charles A., Kirksville 

Stanley, Mrs. Freda, Brunswick 

Starlin, Mrs. Josephine, Independence 

Stephens, Mrs. Fulton, Esparto, Cali- 
fornia 

Stevens, Myron B., Sr., Kansas City 

Stevenson, Mrs. Nell, Kansas City 

Stevenson, Mrs. Vester B., Bernie 

Stewart, Effie Brooks, Tucson, Arizona 

Stewart, Mrs. Inez A., Columbia 

Mrs. R. L., 


California 


Stone, Newport Beach, 
Stripp, Howard, Kansas City 
Stroemer, Mrs. C. N., Brunswick 
Summers, Eunice, Springfield 


Sutter, Richard A., University City 
LIFE 

Swan, Phyllis, Anniston 

Swetnam, Mrs. J. H., Higbee 

Tanner, O. A., Richmond LIFE 


Taylor, Robert L., Independence 
Thomas, Larry W., Bridgeton 
Richard D., 


Thompson, Lexington, 


Kentucky LIFE 

Tompkins, George, Noel 

Trout, Mrs. Loyd E., Bellevue, Wash. 

Turk, Mrs. Keith, Néosho 

Turner, John W., Noel 

Uhler, Jack E., Columbia 

Umland, Rudolph E., Prairie Village, 
Kansas 

Urban, Mrs. Nettie, Greeley, Colo. 

Vanderlicht, Mr. and Mrs. Walter, 
Jefferson City 

Vivion, Mrs. King, Douglas, Ga. 
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Wade, Harry E., Granite City, II. 

Wade, Jim, Joplin 

Wagner, John L., St. Charles 

Wallace, Kent, Malden 

Wallace, Lillard, Canton 

Wallace, Virgil B., Canton 

Ward, John C., Compton, Calif. 

Watkins, Myron C., Richmond, Va. 

Webber, M. E., San Francisco, Calif. 

Webster, J. G., Kansas City 

Welliver, Mrs. Carl W., Kansas City 

Wescoat, Mr. and Mrs. John L., Cape 
Girardeau 

Wessel, Vincent, Bethpage, N. Y. 

West, Jack, Liberty 

Westport Historical Society, Mission, 
Kansas 

Whaley, Harold B., Waverly 

White, Mrs. Norman, Windsor 

White, Mrs. Stuart E., Lexington 

Wilhoit, Mrs. Lowell R., Dalton 

Willman, Wilton, Bridgeton 

Wilson, James W., Waverly 

Winkels, Al, Brookfield 

Wirt, Elsie, Kansas City 

Wirth, Fred, Affton 

Wisdom, Charles A., Green Ridge 

LIFE 

Wooden, Pearl, Dawn 

Woodward, Mrs. Donald, Keytesville 

Woodward, W. A., Chadron, Nebraska 

Woodward, Warren D., Chadron, Neb. 

Worth, Mrs. Rose Marie, Kansas City 

Wurdack, Mrs. R. R., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa 

Young, Audrey, Fresno, California 


SOCIETY HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


The State Historical Society held its annual meeting in the Tiger 


Hotel in Columbia on October 29 with E. L. 


Dale of Carthage 


presiding. The meeting, at which Dr. Frank E. Vandiver, professor 
of history at Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, was the luncheon 
speaker, opened the organization’s observance of the Civil War 


Centennial. 


At the general meeting, which preceded the luncheon, eight 
trustees were named to serve until 1963: Ralph P. Bieber, St. Louis; 
Bartlett Boder, St. Joseph; L. E. Meador, Springfield; Joseph H. 
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Moore, Charleston; Leo J. Rozier, Perryville; W. Wallace Smith, 
Independence; Jack Stapleton, Stanberry ; and Henry C. Thompson, 
Bonne Terre. William R. Denslow, Trenton, was appointed to fill 
the unexpired trusteeship of his father, the late Ray V. Denslow. 

Director Richard S. Brownlee stated that the Society would soon 
begin its move into new quarters on the ground floor of the library 
wing being constructed at the University of Missouri. He added 
that the Society would for the first time in 25 years have sufficient 
space for its book, manuscript, newspaper, art, and cartoon collec- 
tions but warned that during the moving process, which will take 
place over a period of months, the organization’s activities will be 
hampered. With adequate space about to become available, he 
urged members to assist in adding to the Society's collection of 
books, letters, and other documents concerning the history of 
Missouri. 

Professor Vandiver told members that the Civil War aims of the 
Confederate South were lost in a frenzy of self-preservation and 
that the South took “un-Southern” measures in an attempt to win 
the war. Among expedients used, he said, were price-fixing and 
conscription, to which the Confederacy resorted a year before the 
Union. He noted that slavery was not sacrosanct, as slaves were 
taken from their owners by the Confederate Government for war 
service. Because the war forced the Confederacy to abandon many 
of its old ways and to adopt those of the enemy, the ‘new South” 
was emerging even before the end of the conflict. 


About 230 members and guests attended the sessions. 


SOCIETY ACQUIRES MICROFILM OF DRAPER COLLECTION 

The Society recently purchased from the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin a 136-reel microfilm copy of the entire Draper Manu- 
script Collection, a comprehensive body of material dealing with 
early Western pioneers, scouts, and soldiers. 

Lyman Copeland Draper, noted biographical collector and 
librarian, was born in New York in 1815. As a young man his 
primary reading interest was the history of the frontier. At the age 
of 23, however, his disappointment in both the quality and quantity 
of this literature created his resolution. to devote his life to writing 
biographies of the Western heroes. Between 1839 and 1850 his 
enthusiasm for this project carried him through the frontier area 
from New York to Alabama, where he searched out surviving 
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pioneers and recorded their stories of adventure. In addition he 
gathered related material from newspapers, court records, diaries, 
letters, and other sources. 

Draper’s hope of publishing a number of biographies was never 
realized. His greatest service, instead, lay in the collection of 
materials. In 1852 Draper 
moved to Madison, Wisconsin, 
where in 1854 he became secre- 
tary of the State Historical 
Society, a position which he held 
until 1886. Here he laid the 
foundation for one of the great 
historical libraries when he 
willed to the Society his tremen- 
dous collection of papers and 
notes. Draper traveled an esti- 
mated 60,000 miles while collect- 
ing this material, and in addition 
he .carried on a_ voluminous 
correspondence. On his retire- 
ment he valued his personal 
library at $25,000. 


After Draper’s death in 1891 





J.C. Marine portrait, courtesy 
the Society transferred the oe SEER RR WE. 


manuscript collection to its Lyman Copeland Draper 
quarters, and within three years 

the materials were placed in an orderly arrangement through the 
direction of Reuben G. Thwaites. The Society opened the collection 
to the public in 1893. 


The manuscripts vary greatly in their content. Perhaps a fourth 
consists of original frontier records, including letters, receipts, maps, 
surveyors’ notes, militia muster rolls, payrolls, and order books, 
while the major part of the collection is composed of notes taken by 
Draper from personal interviews, reminiscences and letters acquired 
through correspondence, and copies of original documents. The 
content of the letters illustrates Draper’s interest in history and 
biography. 

The manuscripts have not been indexed completely. They 
include series dealing with ‘‘Draper’s Life of Boone,” ‘Boone 
Papers,’ ‘‘George Rogers Clark Papers,” ‘George Rogers Clark 
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Miscellanies,”” ‘“‘Draper’s Biographical Sketches,”’ ‘Draper's His- 
torical Miscellanies,” “Pension Papers,’ and 42 other titles. 

The combination of age and use caused the manuscripts to show 
signs of deterioration, but the process of microfilming has provided 
a partial solution to the problem. The State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin microfilmed the entire collection between 1944 and 1949, 
and since then 22 complete sets of film have gone to other libraries, 
while additional institutions have acquired those films especially 
pertinent to their areas. The State Historical Society of Missouri 
had previously purchased a 314-page microfilm copy of Draper’s 
interviews of 1868 with data on the Boonslick country and east 
central Missouri and a 96-page photostatic copy of Draper's inter- 
view in 1851 with Nathan Boone. 

The addition of a microfilm copy of the entire Draper Manu- 
script Collection to the Society's holdings is highly significant and 
will attract many serious historians who are engaged in research on 
the history of the early American frontier. 


ALLEN MCREYNOLDS 


Allen McReynolds, veteran Carthage attorney, civic leader, and 
Missouri statesman, died in McCune-Brooks Hospital, Carthage, on 
September 29, after several years of failing health. Senator Mc- 
Revnolds was born at Carthage on November 7, 1877, was grad- 
uated from the University of Missouri in 1901, and was admitted to 
the Missouri bar in 1903. He served as general counsel for the old 
Southwest Missouri Railroad Company, the Joplin Globe Publish- 
ing Company, Smith Brothers Manufacturing Company, Carthage 
Marble Company, and Silica Products Company, and as district 
counsel for the Missouri Pacific Railroad. Senator McReynolds was 
also active in banking in Webb City, Carthage, Mount Vernon, 
Monett, Aurora, and Springfield, and was president of the Joplin 
Stockyards Company from 1945 until his death. 

Senator McReynolds performed his most distinguished and 
enduring services, however, in the field of state government. He was 
a member of the State Survey Commission, 1929, the State Board of 
Eleemosynary Institutions, 1930-1934, chairman of the Social 
Security Commission, 1936, and of the Children’s Code Commis- 
sion, 1939. He served in the State Senate from 1935 to 1943 and was 
a delegate-at-large to the Missouri Constitutional Convention from 
1943 to 1944. Senator McReynolds was also a member of the 
University of Missouri Board of Curators, 1945-1951, and of the 
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Stephens College Board of Curators, 1951-1956. In 1954 the 
University granted him an honorary LL.D. in recognition of ‘his 
high standards of public service.” 


Senator McReynolds joined The State Historical Society in 1922 
and was one of only six living honorary members of the Society. He 
was a vice president of the Society from 
1925 until 1936 and president from 1936 
until 1941, when he refused re-election. 
Senator McReynolds became one of the 
Society’s first permanent trustees in 
1942. He also played an active role in 
the Platte Purchase Centennial celebra- 
tion, helped the Society to acquire the 
George Caleb Bingham portrait of 
Thomas Jefferson, and contributed on 
occasion to the Missouri Historical 
Review. He was elected to honorary 

Allen McReynolds membership in the Society on Novem- 

ber 1, 1957, one of only 19 persons to be 
so honored, with the following citation: ‘‘native son of Missouri, 
lawyer, statesman, and tireless advocate of the Society through his 
business and legal talent while serving as an officer for 16 years, 
and as a trustee for 16 years.” 





Senator McReynolds is survived by his wife, the former Miss 
Maude Atwood Clarke, of Carthage, two children, Mrs. George A. 
Rozier of Jefferson City, and Allen McReynolds, Jr., of Carthage, 
and six grandchildren. 


The family of Senator McReynolds has established a memorial 
fund in his memory at the University of Missouri. The fund, to be 
known as the Allen McReynolds Memorial Loan Fund, will be used 
to make loans to worthy students attending the University. The 
amount of the loans, the qualifications of the recipients, and the 
terms and conditions of the loans will be determined by the Commit- 
tee on Aids and Awards in accordance with the general policies of 
the University Board of Curators, as established from time to time. 
Students whose primary interests lie in the fields of history or law 
will be given preference in obtaining loans. Friends of Senator 
McReynolds may contribute to this fund through the office of the 
Director of The State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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RALPH P. JOHNSON 


Ralph P. Johnson, Osceola attorney, a member of The State 
Historical Society since 1921 and a Trustee since 1953, died on 
October 28 at Research Hospital in Kansas City, following an illness 
of several months. 


Mr. Johnson was born at Osceola on September 23, 1883, 
attended the Osceola Public Schools, and studied at Drury College, 
Springfield, in 1904-1905. In 1905 he passed the examination for 
admission to the Missouri bar, but he continued his studies at the 
University of Missouri until 1907, when he received a law degree. 
Mr. Johnson became probate judge of St. Clair County in 1959 and 
served until his resignation on October 21, 1960. 


Mr. Johnson was active in religious, civic, political, and Scout 
work. He was a trustee of Missouri Valley College at Marshall, an 
honorary colonel on the staff of Governor James T. Blair, Jr., and in 
1958 he received the title of Senior Counsellor from the Missouri 
Bar in recognition of 50 years of continuous practice. 


Mr. Johnson was president of the St. Clair County Historical 
Society, which he helped to found in 1959. His survivors include a 
son, T. Bryant Johnson, and family of Osceola; a brother, Professor 
Franklin P. Johnson, of Chicago, Illinois; and a sister, Dr. Helen M. 
Johnson, currently in Baroda, India. 


SEDALIA HIGHWAY .HISTORICAL MARKER DEDICATED 

The Sedalia Highway Historical Marker, located at Bradford 
Park, west of Sedalia on Highway 50, was dedicated on October 19 
at ceremonies presided over by George H. Scruton, president of 
the Pettis County Historical Society and a Trustee of The State 
Historical Society. 

The Reverend William E. Lusk, rector of the Sedalia Calvary 
Episcopal Church, delivered the invocation, and Dr. Richard S. 
Brownlee presented the marker on behalf of The State Historical 
Society. Commissioner A. D. Sappington, Columbia, accepted for 
the State Highway Commission, Mayor Abe Silverman for Sedalia, 
and State Representative D. Overstreet for Pettis County. 


The dedication of the marker, originally scheduled for three 
years ago, was delayed in order to coincide with the Sedalia Centen- 
nail observance, which took place on October 15-22. 
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LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Audrain County Historical Society held its annual meeting 
in the Hotel Hoxsey at Mexico on November 17 and _ heard 
Dr. Richard S. Brownlee discuss the importance of the Mexico 
period in the career of General Ulysses S. Grant. Officers elected at 
the meeting include Robert S. Green, president; Bradford Brett, 
Mrs. J. C. Parrish, and Mrs. Raymond Cox, vice presidents; Emma 
McPheeters, secretary; and Mrs. Della Scott, treasurer. L. B. 
Hawthorne and L. M. White are chairman and vice chairman, 
respectively, of the board of directors. 


Mrs. Jack Atkinson of Fulton, a horsewoman of note in Missouri, 
has assumed the task of cataloging an 80-year collection of saddle 
horse pictures and memorabilia for the Audrain County Historical 
Society. The material will then be arranged to its best advantage 
in the society’s museum. 


The Boonslick Historical Society held its annual dinner meeting 
in the Frederick Hotel, Boonville, on October 24 and heard Judge 
Roy D. Williams of Boonville speak on noted Missourians who lived 
in the Boonslick area. The society accepted an invitation extended 
by President Ralph L. Woodward of Central College to make the 
college library the repository for records of the society. New officers 
elected include Reginald M. Strutz, president; Anna Mae Birch, 
vice president; and Gertrude Cross, secretary-treasurer. 


The Cape Girardeau County Historical Society met at the 
Riverside Regional Library in Jackson on September 24 and heard 
A. C. Welker, 91-year-old resident of Kurreville, discuss-life in 
Southeast Missouri a century ago. 


The Clay County Historical Society and the Liberty Chamber of 
Commerce acted jointly to call a meeting on October 26 to interest 
people of the area in establishing a historical museum. 


On November 16 representatives from Excelsior Springs, Kansas 
City North, North Kansas City, and Liberty met to formulate plans 
for the museum and elected William E. Eldridge of Liberty chair- 
man of the steering committee. 


The Cole County Historical Society sponsored a Gypsy Market 
Festival at the Plaza Shopping Center on October 7, the attractions 
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including a country store, sidewalk cafe, antique booth, bake sale, 
fishpond, and book nook. Mrs. Frank Railton served as general 
chairman for the project, which is used to support the Cole County 
Museum. 


The Dade County Historical Society met at Dadeville High 
School on July 19 for a program which featured the following articles 
prepared by members of the society: ‘Early Dade County His- 
tory,” by Mrs. L. E. Depee; “Corry, Dade County’s Booming 
Mining Town Back in the Seventies,’’ by Alvin R. Jones and read 
by Ruth Rubenstein; and ‘“Melville,’’ by Bess Frieze. 

The society met at the Greenfield Recreational Center on 
August 19 and heard Hazel Rvyals present the history of Dade 
County's post offices and Mrs. Fred Lemons discuss the history of 
the churches in the Lockwood vicinity. 

On September 22 the society convened in the Everton High 
School. John K. Hulston of Springfield spoke on ‘‘Dade County’s 
Part in the Civil War,” and E. H. Criswell led a round table discus- 
sion of “Suggested Subjects for Study by the Historical Society.” 


The Florissant Historical Society met on July 21 and heard 
Dr. T. E. Sanders, a founder of the St. Louis Civil War Round 
Table, speak on “The Civil War Centennial.” 

The society held its first annual card party on September 29, 
with an attendance of more than 240. 

The Florissant Historical Society has acquired from one of its 
members a nearly complete file of the Ferguson Town Talk, which 
recently discontinued publication. 


The Grand River Historical Society and Museum held its annual 
dinner meeting in Chillicothe on October 13 and heard Carroll W. 
Berry of Kansas City speak on “Order Number 11.” 


The Greene County Historical Society met in the Springfield 
Art Museum on September 22 and heard Louis W. Reps tell how 
Springfield raised $133,500 in nine weeks during depression days to 
purchase a 445-acre site for the United States Medical Center. 
Former Congressman James Ruffin and Colonel Paul A. Frey joined 
in a discussion of the campaign. 

The society met in the Springfield Art Museum on October 27 
to enjoy an evening of reminiscing about the Springfield of a half 
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century ago. Jody Holden gave a newscast of the events of the 
period, interwoven with commercials, George P. Young discussed 
Greene County at the turn of the century, and Albert Rountree 
described the Springfield business district of his youth. Mrs. 
Herbert L. Hoover and Mrs. C. C. Williford gave their recollections 
of business houses on Commercial Street. 

During the last vear the society has issued a bulletin each month 
with an average mailing of 175 copies. 


The Jackson County Historical Society held its annual dinner 
meeting in Kirkwood Hall at the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art, Kansas City, on November 22. Members reviewed the 
society’s accomplishments of 1960 and set goals for 1961, and 
Dr. Richard S. Brownlee discussed problems in research and the 
interpretation of history. The society presented citations to the 
Woman's Civic Club of Independence for its role in the rehabilita- 
tion of the schoolhouse in the courtyard of the Historic Jackson 
County Jail and Museum and to Charles van Ravenswaay, director 
of the Missouri Historical Society of St. Louis, for his work “‘in the 
field of historic preservation.”’ 


The Kingdom of Callaway Historical Society, meeting at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Keown north of New Bloomfield on 
September 21, heard Dr. W. Francis English, dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences at the University of Missouri and former Fulton 
school administrator, discuss the difficulties experienced by early 
Missouri lawyers. 

The society met in Fulton on October 20 and, after hearing 
committee reports, elected the following officers for 1961: James 
St. G. Tucker, president; the Reverend J. H. Stidham and Hugh P. 
Williamson, vice presidents; Mrs. J. H. Stidham, secretary; and 
Don Zuerl, treasurer. 

On November 21 the society, meeting in Fulton, heard Dr. 
William Parrish, associate professor of history at Westminster 
College, outline the Civil War in Callaway County and in Missouri. 

The Lafayette County Historical Society met in Kaeppel Gym- 
nasium at Concordia on October 6 and heard Harry Voigt present a 


history of Concordia. 


The Phelps County Historical Society, meeting in Rolla on 
October 9, elected the following officers for 1961: Luther W. Martin, 
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president; Albert McDonald, vice president; Dr. Clair V. Mann, 
secretary-historian; and Robert Carnahan, treasurer. 


The Pike County Historical Society observed its seventh 
anniversary with a dinner meeting in the Methodist Church at 
Bowling Green on October 28. Leo Howdeshell reported on his 
research in Pike County history, and Edwin Stark related his 
experiences in collecting antiques. Officers elected include Leo 
Howdeshell, president; Robert Henry, vice president; Mrs. Glenn 
Ingram, secretary; Michael Weaver, treasurer; and Mrs. Milton 
Duvall, Edwin Stark, O. B. Fry, Rhodes Hood, Mrs. Tom Doyle, 
Mrs. Otto Springston, and Mrs. Walter Jensen, trustees. The 
organization paid special tribute to Mrs. Robert Lee Motley, who 
had served continuously as president since the society's birth on 
October 27, 1953. 


The Platte County Historical Society held its fall dinner meet- 
ing in Thompson Commons, Park College, and heard Dr. Richard S. 
Brownlee discuss various phases of Missouri’s Civil War history. 


With over 6,000 volumes on hand, the St. Charles County 
Historical Society staged its second annual book fair on September 
22-24. Proceeds will be used in remodeling and decorating the 
society's new museum. 


The Saline County Historical Society met in Murrell Library at 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall, on October 12 and discussed 
future projects for the society. 


The Civil War Round Table of St. Louis met at the Gatesworth 
Hotel on November 21 and heard Dr. Fred A. Shannon, professor of 
history at the University of Illinois, Urbana, speak on “State’s 
Rights and the Union Army.” 


The Civil War Round Table of the Ozarks met in the Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, on September 20 and heard Dr. James I. Robert- 
son, editor of Civil War Iistory, speak on ‘James Longstreet — Man 
Without a Country.” 

The Round Table, meeting at the Platter Restaurant in Spring- 
field on October 12, heard Fred DeArmond, a local free-lance 
writer, discuss ‘‘Forgotten Facts of Reconstruction.” 
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The Civil War Round Table of the Ozarks met in Springfield on 
November 9 and viewed a training film which portrayed the history 
of the United States Navy during the Civil War. New officers 
elected include Dr. H. Lee Hoover, president; Charles Sheppard 
and Dr. Howard J. McAlhany, vice presidents; Gordon McCann, 
secretary; Edward Corrigan, treasurer; and Fred DeArmond, 
historian. 


The sixth nationwide Archivists’ and Historians’ Conference 
was held on the campus of Concordia Seminary in Clayton on Octo- 
ber 25 and 26 under the auspices of the Concordia Historical 
Institute. The program was based largely on seven essays and 
discussions which divided themselves into two major sections—the 
mechanics of historical research and collection, and actual historical 
patterns within The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod. 


The Friends of Arrow Rock, meeting in the Federated Church at 
Arrow Rock on October 16, heard reports which show satisfactory 
progress toward the goal of restoring and preserving the historic old 
town. Leonard Haslag, historian for the Missouri State Park Board, 
explained the relationship between the park system and the tourist 
industry, and Hugh P. Williamson discussed Arrow Rock as a 
purely American village. 

The Board of Managers and the Advisory Board of Arrow Rock 
Tavern held their fall meeting at the Tavern on November 12. The 
group voted that old papers and documents in the Tavern be given 
to The State Historical Society for preservation and discussed other 
problems relating to the operation and preservation of the Tavern. 


The Historical Association of Greater St. Louis met in Louder- 
man Hall, Washington University, on November 9 and_ heard 
Professor Joan de Pena of St. Louis University discuss ‘“The His- 
torian and the Mississippi Mound Builders” and Professor Peter T. 
Cominos of Washington University speak on “Class and Sexual 
Morality in Late Victorian England.” 

The Association met in the Knight’s Room of the Pope Pius XII 
Library of Saint Louis University on December 7 to hear Professor 
Carl S. Meyer of Concordia Seminary speak on “German Lutheran 
Immigration in the 19th Century”’ and Professor Lowell Zuck of 
Eden Seminary discuss ““Thomas Muentzer and the Radical 
Reformation.” 
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ANNIVERSARIES 


Sedalia observed its centennial with an eight-day celebration on 
October 15-22, featuring two football games, a ragtime concert, a 
parade, square dances, reunions, store window displays, and a 
variety of other activities. Two markers were dedicated on Octo- 
ber 19, the Sedalia Highway Historical Marker and a plaque at the 
birthplace of Jack Oakie, with Mr. and Mrs. Oakie as honored 
guests. Donald S. Lamm, Sr., was general chairman of the centen- 
nial committee. 

To commemorate the anniversary the Sedalia Democrat and 
Sunday Morning Capital combined to issue a 128-page special 
edition, the centennial historical committee headed by B. B. Thrig 
and George H. Scruton prepared a 126-page booklet which sum- 
marizes the history of the city, and the Sedalia Chamber of Com- 
merce published Sedalia, Missourt, 100 Years in Pictures, a 208-page 
history of Sedalia told by selected illustrations. 


Benton observed its centennial on July 29-30 with a parade, the 
presentation on both nights of the “Benton Centennial Pageant,” 
and a variety of other activities. The precentennial activity began 
on May 28, and special entertainment on alternate Saturdays during 
June and July helped to keep interest in the observance at a 
high level. 


Clarkton celebrated the centennial of its incorporation on 
October 3-8 with a variety of activities which included stage enter- 
tainment each night and a parade. The history committee, headed 
by Clay Shelton, published a 110-page booklet, Clarkton Centennial, 
1860-1960, to commemorate the anniversary. Charles B. James and 
A. R. Pierce were cochairmen for the centennial celebration. 


Concordia observed its 100th anniversary with the Centennial- 
Fair held on September 14-18. The celebration featured a pageant, 
“Scenes of a Century,’ which employed a cast of 177 to present the 
history of Concordia in 36 scenes. The executive board in charge of 
the observance published Concordia, Missouri—A _ Centennial 
Ilistory, an illustrated, 180-page volume, to commemorate the 
anniversary. 


Mountain View celebrated its centennial with eight days of 
varied entertainment on June 25-July 2. To commemorate the 
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occasion the historical committee, headed by Ruth Arthur, has 
published the illustrated, 30-page Modest History of Mountain 
View, Missouri, 1960. 


St. James noted its centennial in connection with the annual 
Grape and Fall Festival held on September 7-10. The celebration 
offered a variety of entertainment including ‘“The Old Album,”’ the 
centennial pageant which was presented on September 9 with 
Mrs. Charles Smallwood as coordinator. 

The St. James Leader Journal of September 8 included an 
eight-page special section with an illustrated history of the town. 


The Civil War Centennial Commission, feeling that one of the 
outgrowths of the coming observance should be an honor roll of 
women who had an active part in the conflict, has organized a 
Women’s Committee of 100, representing all the states, to make the 
selections for the roll of honor. Those who have accepted appoint- 
ment to this committee include Mrs. Howard Bush, Neosho, and 
Mrs. Henry Chadeayne, St. Louis. 


The First Methodist Church of Bucklin observed its centennial 
with special services on October 9. Bishop Eugene M. Frank, 
bishop of the Missouri Area, and the Reverend John Ward, Sr., 
district superintendent of the Kirksville District, delivered the 
sermons. The church published an eight-page illustrated brochure 
to commemorate the observance. 


The St. Paul Lutheran Church of California observed its 100th 
anniversary on October 23 with special services and a basket dinner. 
The guest speakers included two former pastors of the church, the 
Reverend T. A. Weinhold, 1928-1933, now of Kansas City, and the 
Reverend W. H. Schwab, 1933-1949, now of Independence. The 
church has printed a 32-page illustrated booklet prepared by its 
pastor, the Reverend Ferdinand Reith, to commemorate the 
anniversary. 


The Good Hope Baptist Church, located eleven miles southeast 
of Clinton, marked its centennial with special services and a basket 
dinner on September 11. A history of the church prepared by Mrs. 
Irvin Fowler, Mrs. O. C. Johnson, and Harold McGinness was 
printed in the Clinton Eye, September 15, and also has been distri- 
buted in booklet form. 
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The Salem-Hope Presbyterian Church, located southwest of 
Hermann, observed its 100th anniversary on September 25 with 
three special services and a dinner served by the ladies of the church. 


The Westport Presbyterian Church of Kansas City observed its 
125th anniversary with special services during October and Novem- 
ber. To commemorate the anniversary the church published 
A Goodly Heritage, a 36-page, illustrated history of the church 
prepared by Emma Lyman. 


The Island City Christian Church, located in Gentry County 
between Stanberry and King City, observed its centennial with 
special services on June 12. The Reverend Hilbert Sheridan of 
Kansas City delivered the main address, and Robert Birbeck of 
Stanberry read a history of the church. 


The New Salem Baptist Church at Marshall Junction held 
special services on September 11 to celebrate its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. The history of the church, read by Mrs. R. Y. Holder, 
appears in the Marshall Datly Democrat-News, September 17. 


The Union Baptist Church, located four miles northwest of 
Marshall, observed its centennial with special services on August 21. 
The Reverend G. C. Greenway of Sedalia, a former pastor of the 
church, gave the principal address. The Marshall Daily Democrat- 
News, September 3, includes a history of the organization written by 
Mrs. Charles Gauldin of Malta Bend. 


The Christian Church at Smithton observed its centennial on 
October 30 with a homecoming program for members and friends 
and a basket dinner. B. B. lhrig prepared and read a history of 
the church. 


The cadets of Wentworth Military Academy are developing 
plans to reenact the Battle of Lexington on May 18, 1861, under the 
auspices of the Civil War Centennial Commission of Missouri, the 
Missouri State Park Board, Wentworth Military Academy, and the 
Lexington Chamber of Commerce. Colonel Lester B. Wikoff, 
superintendent of Wentworth, will direct the skirmish. Although 
the battle was fought on September 18-20, 1861, the reenactment 
will take place in May to give the cadets ample time for preparation. 
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HONORS AND TRIBUTES 

The University of Missouri granted honorary Doctor of Laws 
degrees to the State’s six living governors in ceremonies held in 
Jesse Auditorium on December 3. The awards are in recognition of 
outstanding contributions to education and to the welfare of the 
State and the Nation. The governors and their terms of office are: 
Henry S. Caulfield, 1929-1932; Lloyd C. Stark, 1937-1940; Forrest 
Donnell, 1941-1944; Phil M. Donnelly, 1945-1948 and 1953-1956; 
Forrest Smith, 1949-1952; and James T. Blair, Jr., 1957-1960. 

The University also honored eight former governors, now dead, 
by dedicating men’s residence halls in their names: Alexander M. 
Dockery, Joseph W. Folk, Herbert S. Hadley, Elliott W. Major, 
Frederick D. Gardner, Arthur M. Hyde, Sam A. Baker, and 
Guy B. Park. 

The men’s dining hall was dedicated as John J. Pershing Hall in 
honor of the World War | leader, one of the new women’s dormitor- 
ies was named John Hiram Lathrop Hall for the first president of the 
University, and the other two women’s residences were named for 
Samuel Spahr Laws and John Carleton Jones, distinguished Univer- 
sity presidents. The women’s dining hall was dedicated as Ella 
Victoria Dobbs Hall to honor a former professor of applied arts. 


The name of Rex M. Whitton, chief engineer of the Missouri 
State Highway Department, was included in the list of the ten 
best public works ‘‘men-of-the-year’” as announced recently by 
Frederick W. Crane, president of the American Public Works 
Association. 

Mr. Whitton also has received the Thomas H. MacDonald 
Award for outstanding contributions to highway progress. The 
American Association of State Highway Officials made the award 
at its annual meeting in Detroit. 


The Louise G. Wallace Hospital in Lebanon announced on 
November 29 the receipt of a gift of $100,000 from Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest R. Breech to be used for the construction of an addition to 
the hospital. The addition will be known as the Rowden Wing, 
honoring the late W. E. Rowden and Mrs. Rowden of Lebanon, the 
parents of Mrs. Breech. 


The Forest History Society, at its annual meeting in Seattle on 
June 24, cited the University of Missouri for its collection of histori- 
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cal material on forest history, which is preserved in the Western 
Historical Manuscripts Collection. 


NOTES 

The American Association for State and Local History has 
announced that it will award $1,000 each vear to the author of the 
unpublished manuscript in local history which makes the most 
distinguished contribution to United States or Canadian historio- 
graphy. The first award will be made in the spring of 1961. In 
addition the Association has established a grant-in-aid program for 
significant research projects in local history. Both programs will be 
administered by the new Research and Publication Committee of 
the Association. 

The committee will determine which manuscript submitted in 
the competition shall receive the $1,000 award. The award will 
convey to the Association the presumption of first publication rights 
to the manuscript. If the committee deems no manuscript worthy of 
the award in any year, no prize will be granted. Manuscripts must 
be scholarly in character, and literary merit will be an important 
consideration. 

Research grants made under the grant-in-aid program will be 
limited to necessary travel expenses, photocopy and clerical assist- 
ance, and similar items, specifically excluding compensation in lieu 
of salary. Condition of grants shall be first publication rights. 

Further information regarding either program may be obtained 
from Clement M. Silvestro, Director, American Association for 
State and Local History, 816 State Street, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Mrs. Merrill E. Gaddis of Fayette has given the Society 120 
reports based on studies of historic homes written by students of 
her late husband, Dr. Merrill E. Gaddis, professor of history at 
Central College, Fayette, from 1929 until his death in 1958. The 
studies, initiated by Dr. Gaddis in 1941 as part of his course on the 
history of the Old South, included examination and photography of 
standing antebellum homes. Approximately half of the reports were 
made on Howard County houses, and homes from 31 additional 
counties comprise the remainder. 


Derby Bass of Columbia has given the Society from his personal 
library a collection of 40 selected items dealing with Missouri, the 


Civil War, and the livestock industry. 
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Mrs. C. L. Carter of Sedalia has given the Society the Civil War 
certificate known as The President’s Thanks and Certificate of 
Honorable Service of her great uncle, Private Curtis F. Knight, 
dated at Washington on December 15, 1864. 


The Society has acquired copies of The Present State of the 
Country and Inhabitants, Europeans and Indians, of Louisiana, On 
the North Continent of America, written by an officer at New Orleans 
to his friend in Paris and published at London in 1744, and Julius 
Hutawa’s Map of Mexico & California, printed at St. Louis in 1863. 


Monroe F. Cockrell of Evanston, Illinois, has given the Society 
a photostatic copy of a four-page letter written by Randolph 
Harrison Dyer at Springfield on August 12, 1861, in which the writer 
records his impressions of the Battle of Wilson’s Creek. 


The Reverend R. Calvin Dobson, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of St. Louis from 1927 to 1957, has given the Society a 
copy of his recent publication, The Romance of a Pioneer Church, 
The First Presbyterian Church of Saint Louis, Missouri. The 95-page 
booklet, after providing the background for the church, briefly 


discusses the pastorate of each of its ministers since its founding 
in 1817. 


M. A. Thomson of St. Charles, publisher of the Daily News, has 
loaned the Society his files of the St. Charles Cosmos for micro- 
filming. This loan, which covers much of the period from 1870 to 
1906, includes many issues which were not previously in the 
Society’s newspaper collections. 


Mrs. Fannie F. Edgell of Jefferson City has given the Society 
typescript copies of the inscriptions found in 18 cemeteries, 13 in 
Pettis County, two in Putnam County, and one each in Johnson 
County, Howard County, and Schuyler County, Illinois. 


Mrs. George R. Hickock of Eldon has given the Society a micro- 
film copy of the 1880 census of Nevada, Placer, and Plumas counties 
in California. 


The Heart of America Railroad Museum, a collection of memen- 
tos of an earlier era of railroading, was dedicated at special cere- 
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monies on November 5. The museum is sponsored by the Kansas 
City Chapter of the National Railroad Historical Association and 
the Fairmount Commercial Club. 


H. C. Holt of Maysville has given the Society a copy of his 
mimeographed publication, ‘Brief History of DeKalb County, 
Missouri,” which was compiled and revised with information 
to 1960. 


Mrs. Alfred H. Long of Potosi has given the Society five ledgers 
kept by members of the Long family, early day merchants of 
Washington County. The ledgers kept by Alfred Long of Cadet 
cover 1864-1865 and 1869-1879, and those recorded by John Long 
of Bellefontaine, a former mining center located two miles west of 
Cadet, cover 1856-1876. 


The National Museum of Transport, St. Louis County, is 
inaugurating a program designed to create a central depository for 
articles demonstrating the progress of transportation. Plans call 
for an education building with administrative offices, library, 
auditorium, and classrooms, and other permanent structures to 
house vehicles ranging from those operated by animal power to 
modern commercial air, land, and water carriers. 


Benjamin Bird Moore of Charleston has given the Society a 
77-page typescript copy of the letters written by his great-grand- 
father, Henry Ackerman Smith, to his wife during the Civil War. 
The correspondence describes the activities and the camp life of the 
Twenty-First Regiment of Ohio Volunteers from October, 1861, to 
August, 1863, in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama. 


O. D. Welch of Kansas City, acting on behalf of the Kansas City 
Life Insurance Company, has given the Society a tape recording of 
the Kansas City Hour heard over KCMO on October 30. This 
program told the story of the Civil War in Missouri and Kansas. 


The late Otto Ernest Rayburn, Ozark author and folklorist, 
willed his Ozark Guide to Gerald H. Pipes of Reeds Spring, where the 
quarterly magazine will now be published. Pipes, a well known 
Ozarks writer who has been associate and regional editor of the 
publication, states that the March issue is planned as a memorial to 
Rayburn, its editor and publisher for the last 18 years. 
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The Weston Museum was dedicated on October 23 with brief 
ceremonies presided over by Mrs. B. J. Bless, Jr., president of the 
sponsoring organization. Dr. R. J. Felling, director, presented the 
museum to James Offutt, who accepted on behalf of the community, 
and Congressman William R. Hull, Jr., recalled the problems which 
were faced by earlier generations. Other activities included a tour 
of homes, arranged by a committee headed by Mrs. George Z. Hull; 


a movie, ‘‘All About Tobacco’’; and a tobacco auction at the Hull 
Warehouse. 


‘“‘Monticello Landmark Being Razed,’’ an illustrated feature in 
the Canton Lewis County Journal, September 29, provides a picture 
and a historical sketch of the old Lindell Hotel. 


“Preserving Our Links With the Past,’”’ a series of articles 
prepared by members of the Cape Girardeau County Historical 
Society as part of a program to preserve points of historic interest, 
appear weekly in the Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian begin- 
ning on July 16. The articles, which through November had dis- 
cussed such subjects as the old opera house, the Civil War forts, the 
State College, the Christmas tree and ball, Cape Rock, the Capaha 
Nation, and McKendree Chapel, have been prepared by Wilma 
Snider, Benjamin E. Dietrich, Elizabeth Walther, Felix E. Snider, 
and Joyce Hatcher Peerman. 

‘“‘Names of Early Days Abound in New Park Area,” a feature 
with map in the Southeast Missourian, October 8, discusses features 
in the Trail of Tears State Park. 


“Story of 4 Years Spent in Service by Sidney H. Dean in War of 
1861-64” in the Dearborn Democrat, October 20, recalls the career of 
Mr. Dean, who enlisted in Company B, Tenth Missouri Infantry, 
at Lexington on September 16, 1861. The article includes a roster 
of the company. 


“Cruikshank Mansion Finest In Its Time,” an illustrated feature 
by Dean Walley in the Hannibal Courier-Post, July 9, describes one 
of Hannibal’s most impressive old homes. 


“Missourians Fought Losing Battles in 1912 Conventions,” a 
feature story by Clyde C. Hammers in the Joplin Globe, June 26, 
discusses the roles played by Governor Herbert Hadley and Champ 
Clark, Speaker of the House. 
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“Father Donnelly’s Buried Treasure,’’ a feature story by 
Robert Pearman in the Kansas City Star, October 30, provides an 
account of an incident which demonstrates the financial turmoil of 
Civil War days. 


The present status of the building in which the first session of the 
Osage County Court was held in 1841 is discussed in an editorial in 
the Linn Unterrified Democrat, September 15. 


The careers of some interesting Missourians are hurriedly 
summarized in ‘‘A Visit to Missouri’s ‘Outlaw Country’,” in the 
Mexico Evening Ledger, September 1, 3. 


“Furnace Creek Once Site of Busy Iron Works,” an illustrated 
feature by Henry C. Thompson in the Potosi /ndependent-Journal, 
November 24, discusses the establishment founded by John Perry 
between Potosi and Caledonia between 1815 and 1820. 


“100-Year-Old Edgar Springs Church May Be Oldest Active 
One in State,’’ an illustrated article in the Rolla Daily Herald, 
July 6, tells the story of the Cedar Hill Baptist Church which was 
built two miles from Edgar Springs about 1860. 


“The Globe-Democrat Story,’ a summary by Dr. Jim A. Hart of 
his doctoral dissertation, appears in serial form in the Sunday 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat beginning August 28. 


“Daring St. Louis Spy Who Never Gave Up,” a feature story by 
Carl R. Baldwin in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, October 16, recounts 
the career of Absalom Grimes, who survived two death sentences 
during the Civil War and later died at New London. 

“Fitzpatrick’s New Career in TV,” an illustrated feature by 
Dickson Terry in the Post-Dispatch, November 27, discusses a new 
phase in the career of Daniel R. Fitzpatrick, editorial cartoonist for 
the Post-Dispatch for nearly 45 years before his retirement in 1958. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, an honorary member of The State Historical 
Society since 1950, has given the Society 1,476 original drawings 
of his cartoons. 


Blockade Hollow is the subject of an article by Clyde C. Ham- 
mers which appears in Lucile Morris Upton’s column, ‘Over the 
Ozarks,” in the Springfield Daily News, October 7. 
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The origin of a town in Morgan County is discussed by Mrs. 
Gerald Yarnell in “‘Akinsville Named for Pioneer Family,” in the 
Versailles Leader-Statesman, August 12. 


“The Significance of the Buildings in the Jefferson Street 
Historical District,” in the Washington Missourian, October 13, 
introduces a series of articles by Ralph Gregory which describes 
buildings of the area and their historically significant owners 
or occupants. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Theatrical Entertainments in Rural Missouri Before the Civil War. 
By Elbert R. Bowen. (Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 
1959. xiii, 141 pp. Not indexed. $3.50.) This volume, which is 
based on the author’s doctoral dissertation, offers ‘‘a consideration 
of all types of theatrical entertainment taking place in rural areas of 
Missouri before the Civil War’’ and includes, in addition to the 
professional legitimate theatre, a study of the ‘“‘amateur productions 
of plays, tableaux, and stunts; opera; ballet; musical comedy; 
specta le; vaudeville; burlesque; the circus and menagerie; Negro 
minstrels; medicine shows; performances of legerdemain; puppet 
shows; and others which have been presented in a _ theatrical 
setting.” (pp. viii, ix) The author concludes that the professional 
performers of the period were not historically important, but the 
“local Thespians . . . are significant, because they are indicative of 
their society’s desire for cultural advancement.” (p. 112) 

The Review has published four of Dr. Bowen’s articles in this 
field: ‘“The German Theatre of Early Rural Missouri,’ XLVI, 
157-61; “The Circus in Early Rural Missouri,” XLVII, 1-17; 
‘“‘Negro Minstrels in Early Rural Missouri,’ XLVII, 103-09; and 
“Amusements and Entertainments in Early Rural Missouri,”’ 
XLVII, 307-17. 


Mark Twain—Howells Letters, The Correspondence of Samuel L. 
Clemens and William D. Howells, 1872-1910. In two volumes. 
Edited by Henry Nash Smith and William M. Gibson, with the 
assistance of Frederick Anderson. (Cambridge: Balknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, 1960. xxv, 948 pp. Indexed. $20.00.) 
Howells and Clemens, first meeting in 1869 at the ages of 32 and 34 
respectively, found that they had much in common. These letters 
cover 38 years of intimate friendship between the two eminent 
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literary figures, each of whom respected the other as an outstanding 
artist, and their contents range from gentle or raucous laughter to 
the extremity of grief. 

The editors have included all known literary communications 
between the two men, and few seem to be missing as there is no 
evident break in the correspondence. The 672 items, most of which 
were previously unpublished, are carefully footnoted and provided 
with connecting commentary. The volume includes a biographical 
directory with sketches of those who are mentioned most frequently 
in the correspondence and notes. 


The Road to Virginia City: The Diary of James Knox Polk 
Miller. Edited by Andrew F. Rolle. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1960. xxiv, 143 pp. Indexed. $3.75.) Miller, 
after a disagreement with his guardian, appropriated part of his 
assets and ran away from his home in New York at the age of 19. 
This diary, which opens in Chicago in 1864, records his experiences 
during the next three years. From Chicago, Miller traveled by way 
of St. Joseph to Salt Lake City. Due to his disgust with Mormon 
treatment of ‘“gentiles’’ and to lack of funds, Miller left on foot for 
Virginia City, Montana Territory, in May, 1865. Here, after two 
vears in the mercantile business, he recouped his earlier losses 
and returned to New York by way of Fort Benton, St. Joseph, 
and St. Louis. 

The book provides two views of St. Joseph and one of St. Louis, 
but it is especially noteworthy for its intimate picture of the orderly 
and hence more obscure activities of a mining camp and for its 
assessment of some controversial personalities. 


John Scripps, Methodist Preacher—-Newspaperman. By Charles 
Orrin Ransford. (Shelbina, Missouri: Charles O. Ransford, 1960. 
xii, 97 pp. Not indexed. N. p.) This is an intimate biography of the 
Reverend John Scripps, Methodist preacher and publisher, who was 
born in London in 1785, came to the United States in 1791, and 
reached Cape Girardeau County in 1808. Here he was licensed to 
preach and began his ministry in 1813, and in 1819 he “helped to 
build the first Methodist Church in Missouri,” (p. vii), McKendree 
Chapel, which still stands near Jackson. The volume also provides 
an interesting picture of early Methodism in the St. Louis, Cape 
Girardeau, and Boonslick areas, as well as in Illinois and Arkansas. 
Walker died in Rushville, Illinois, about 1866. 
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The author, who was Missouri Conference Secretary and custo- 
dian of records for 39 years, has had a long career in Missouri 
Methodism and clearly demonstrates his familiarity with his subject. 


A Thrilling Record Founded on Facts and Observations Obtained 
During Ten Days Experience With Col. Wm. T. Anderson, the 
Notorious Guerrilla Chieftain. By Thomas M. Goodman. (Mary- 
ville, Missouri: Rush Printing Company, 1960. 63 pp. Not 
indexed. $3.00.) Sergeant Goodman, a member of the First Mis- 
souri Volunteer Engineer Regiment, left Atlanta on September 22, 
1864, bound for a furlough at his home in Hawleyville, lowa. His 
train stopped at Centralia where Goodman, ‘‘the sole survivor’’ of 
the massacre which followed, was taken prisoner. After spending 
the next ten days in Boone and Howard counties as Bill Anderson’s 
captive, he escaped while the command crossed the Missouri River 
near Rocheport. 

Through the efforts of Thomas R. Hooper of Maryville this little 
book, originally published in 1868, has been reprinted with the 
addition of introduction, notes, and appendix. 


Truman Speaks. By Harry S. Truman. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1960. xii, 133 pp. Not indexed. $3.00.) When 
former President Harry S. Truman accepted Columbia University’s 
invitation to deliver the first series of commemorative lectures in 
honor of William Radner in April, 1959, he spoke out firmly and 
clearly for something he believes in deeply —the need to root out the 
spreading political apathy of Americans today. 

This book provides a transcript of three informal talks on the 
Presidency, the Constitution, and the dangers of demagoguery to a 
democratic state, and the panel. discussion which followed each 
lecture. The volume also includes a transcript of a seminar on state- 
craft and a student ‘‘press conference,” both held in conjunction 
with the lectures. 


My First 98 Years, 1862-1960. By Lee Meriwether. (Columbia, 
Missouri: Artcraft Press, 1960. 302 pp. Indexed. $4.00.) During 
his first 98 vears this St. Louis nonagenarian, who is lawyer, author, 
and traveler, has met many famous people and experienced many 
unusual adventures. This volume recalls his acquaintance with such 
figures as Jefferson Davis, Nathan Bedford Forrest, Samuel L. 
Clemens, Oscar Wilde, and William Randolph Hearst. It also dis- 
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cusses Mr. Meriwether’s efforts to keep the United States out of the 
League of Nations and describes interesting incidents on his 1887 
trip to Hawaii and his later visits to Europe and Asia. This is 
a commentary on the men and events based on nearly a century 
of observation. 


Horsemen Blue and Gray, A Pictorial History. Pictures by Hirst 
Dillon Milhollen; text by James Ralph Johnson and Alfred Hoyt 
Bill. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. vii, 236 pp. 
Indexed. $10.00.) The cavalry forces of both North and South 
included glamorous and daring figures, and this volume describes 
their exploits through use of pictures made on the scene and of 
narrative based on the words of the participants. The book includes 
a brief section on William Clarke Quantrill’s raid on Lawrence and 
pictures of Quantrill, General John S. Marmaduke, Sam _ Hilde- 
brand, General Thomas Ewing, Order No. 11, and Blacksmithing 
near Tipton on the Missouri Prairie. 


Whoop-Up Country. By Paul F. Sharp. (Helena: Historical 
Society of Montana, 1960. xix, 347 pp. Indexed. $6.50.) This 
interesting volume describes life from 1865 to 1885 on the Whoop- 
Up Trail, the busy highway which led from Fort Benton, ‘‘the 
Chicago of the Plains,’”’ located at the head of navigation on the 
Upper Missouri, to Fort Macleod, Alberta, an important economic 
and political center located 240 miles to the northwest. The illus- 
trations include 32 items by Charles M. Russell, the St. Louisan 
who achieved note as ‘“‘the cowboy artist.”’ 


Jefferson County, Missouri, in Story and Pictures. By Mary Joan 
Boyer. (Imperial, Missouri: Mary Joan Boyer, n. d. viii, 179 pp. 
Not indexed. $5.00.) This volume, which quotes freely from news- 
papers and early publications, provides an illustrated history of 
Jefferson County. It includes biographical sketches of the early 
settlers, a section by Henry C. Thompson of Bonne Terre on lead 
mining in the county, and a chapter compiled by Lewis W. Roop 
of De Soto regarding the county’s history. 


A Ilistory of Sikeston. By Audrey Chaney. (Cape Girardeau: 
Ramfre Press, 1960. 134 pp. Not -indexed. N. p.) This volume, 
published at the time of Sikeston’s centennial, quickly traces the 
early history of the Sikeston area and then discusses the community's 
economics and business, its activities, and its schools and churches. 
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OBITUARIES 


BARNARD, J. F., Palenville, New York: November 7, 1879- 
March 24, 1960. Owner of Macon Gas Company, 1930-1931, 1937- 
1944. Director of Catskill National Bank and Trust Company.* 


BARNES, Mrs. Dora KING, Sturgeon: December 27, 1876- 
November 17, 1959.* 


BoETTNER, GEORGE, Rock Port: March 7, 1886-July 18, 1960. 
President of Bank ef Atchison County since 1920. President and 
chairman of board of Atchison County Credit Corporation. Mem- 
ber of Tarkio College Board of Directors.* 


BoweEN, L. Roy, St. Louis: October 9, 1884-July 27, 1960. 
Past president of St. Louis Chapter of American Society of Civil 
Engineers.* 


BRADFORD, ALEX, Columbia: June 25, 1872-September 12, 1960. 
Retired banker and realtor. Noted horseman. President of Boone 
County Trust Company, 1934-1943.* 


BRINKMAN, Mrs. Epna, West Los Angeles, California: Octo- 
ber 12, 1896-May 31, 1960.* 


Bunpy, IRvING R., Valparaiso, Indiana: December 27, 1878- 
January 5, 1960. Librarian at Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, 1916-1920. Secretary of State Library Commission, 1920- 
1925. Librarian at St. Joseph Public Library, 1925-1952.* 


Burke, Mrs. H. P.S., Monett: October 13, 1877-November 30, 
1960.* 


CLowe_r, Mrs. ELIZABETH LEAS, Kansas City: July 20, 1890- 
March 11, 1960. Format editor of Kansas City Medical Journal. 
Former secretary and laboratory technician. Executive secretary 
of Kansas City Southwest Clinical Society for 27 years.* 


CONKIN, CHARLES G., Green Castle: April 4, 1889-February 29, 
1960. Attorney. Realtor. Retired mail carrier. Former probate 
judge.* 


CooKsEY, NATHAN C., St. Joseph: July 22, 1907-April 16, 1960. 
Attorney. Referee for Missouri Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission. Formerly an attorney for Kansas City Office of Price 
Stabilization.* 
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CORWINE, EDGAR GLEN, Flat River: May 31, 1882-February 
29, 1960. Realtor. Religious leader. Former Y.M.C.A. secretary.* 


Cowan, JOHN Pryor, Falls Church, Virginia: February 3, 1873- 
April 7, 1960. Columnist for Fairfax County Sun Echo. Journalist 
since 1894. Employee of Public Relations Branch of Department 
of Defense, 1941-1952.* 


Dawson, CecIL F., Easton, Pennsylvania: February 13, 1893- 
July 30, 1960. A native of Hardin, Missouri. President of Keep 
America Beautiful since 1958. National president of Phi Gamma 
Delta, 1952-1954. President of Dixie Cup Company, 1948-1954; 
chairman of board, 1955-1957. Recipient of citation for achieve- 
ment from William Jewell College, 1944. 


Dawson, JOHN S., Topeka, Kansas: June 10, 1869-February 19, 
1960.* 


DemInG, Frep K., Ewing, Illinois: April 9, 1882-October 14, 
1959.* 


DENNEY, FRANK O., Kansas City: December 21, 1886-May 27, 
1960. Vice president of John A. Marshall Company. Former 
educator. Owner and editor of Lowry City Independent, 1914-1917. 
Prominent Optimist Club official.* 


DOWLING, EDWARD, S. J., St. Louis: September 1, 1898-April 3, 
1960. Associate editor of The Queen's Work. Former newspaper- 
man. An originator of the Cana Conference.* 


Few, Mrs. GLESSNER Moore, Nevada: February 9, 1874- 
June 3, 1960. President of Harry C. Moore Store, 1932-1949. 
Circuit clerk in 1898; said to be first woman to hold that position 
in Missouri.* 


Fitto, NicHoLas M., Cleveland, Ohio: July 30, 1908-June 25, 
1960.* 


Francis, M. L., Jefferson City: October 18, 1870-August 4, 
1960. Retired investment broker. Former educator. Saline County 
publisher, 1906-1920. 


FREEMAN, JAMEs T., Poplar Bluff: August 31, 1874-September 
5, 1960. Builder and contractor.* 
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Fry, Evan A., Independence: November 8, 1902-March 29, 
1959. R. L. D. S. church historian. Radio minister for 18 years. 
Former radio announcer and program director. Author and 
musician.* 


GREEN, FRANK, JR., Hannibal: November 1, 1882-October 8, 
1958. Pharmacist. Boy Scout worker since 1918.* 


GUIGNON, Barat A., Kansas City: December 3, 1887-April 3, 
1960. Realtor; president of Guignon Real Estate Company. 
Former president of Kansas City Real Estate Board. Former 
trustee of Kansas City Art Institute. Former director of Kansas 
City Philharmonic Association and of Business District League.* 


HAMLIN, Roy, Hannibal: October 6, 1890-October 12, 1960. 
Attorney. State representative, 1933-1960; Speaker of the House, 
1949-1953, 1955-1959. 


Harris, WILLIAM W., Santa Rosa, California: October 14, 
1880-August 25, 1960.* 


HENRY, CLIFFORD E., Kirksville: December 20, 1873-Novem- 
ber 19, 1959. Physician.* 


HERGET, JOHN F., Cincinnati, Ohio: October 7, 1873-Septem- 
ber 27, 1960. Author. President of William Jewell College, 1928- 
1942. Former St. Louis pastor.* 


Humpurey, HENRY Martin, Kirksville: April 7, 1875-May 16, 
1959. Retired physician, formerly at Locust Hill and Brashear.* 


Jounson, Ratpn P., Osceola: September 23, 1883-October 28, 
1960. Attorney. Civic leader. A Trustee of the Society since 1953.* 


Jones, GEORGE G., Montgomery City: January 29, 1878- 
April 8, 1960. Farmer. Former abstractor and county official.* 


KELLIKER, JOHN, Brunswick: December 10, 1874-April 4, 1959, 
City treasurer since 1919. Former cigarmaker.* 


KIENER, Harry J., St. Louis: February 27, 1881-May 17, 1960. 
Retired businessman. Olympic track star at turn of century. Donor 
of cathedral chimes in Jewel Box, Forest Park.* 


McNatt, EuGENE J., Aurora: November 29, 1890-January 19, 


1960. Retired attorney. Political and civic leader. President of 
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Aurora Bank. Member of board of Empire District Electric 
Company.* 


McReEYNOLDs, ALLEN, Carthage: November 7, 1877-Septem- 
ber 29, 1960. Attorney. Civic leader. Banker. State senator, 
1935-1943. Delegate-at-large to State Constitutional Convention, 
1943-1944. University of Missouri curator, 1945-1951. Stephens 
College curator, 1951-1956. A Vice President of The State Histori- 
cal Society, 1925-1937; President, 1936-1941; Trustee, 1941-1960. 
An Honorary Member of the Society. A LIFE member.* 


MorGAN, FRANK, Oregon: December 25, 1877-September 8, 
1960. Retired farmer.* 


O'Connor, MARGARET B., Sioux City, lowa: March 22, 1892- 
December 15, 1959.* 


OLDAKER, Mrs. MyrtLe C., Cassville: September 13, 1890- 
November 10, 1959. Realtor. Active in American Legion 
Auxiliary.* 


PAGE, Mrs. FLora, Grand Canyon, Arizona: March 30, 1898- 
September 8, 1960.* 


Patmer, Mrs. Peart G., Center: July 20, 1888-March 16, 
1960.* 


Puitutps, C. A., Columbia: April 14, 1879-September 2, 1960. 
Professor emeritus of elementary education, University of Missouri; 
professor, 1924-1941. Educator since 1890. Professor of education 
at Central Missouri State College, 1906-1924; acting president, 
1923-1924. Author.* 


PicG, EVERETT S., Sunnyside, Washington: February 23, 1893- 
May 28, 1960.* 


PILLING, Mrs. GEorGE H., Compton, California: July 6, 1900- 
Yctober 23, 1959. Former Missouri educator.* 


RrYNOLDs, Mrs. Maupb Frost, St. Louis: December 12, 1881- 
October 29, 1960.* 


RicHARDs, WILLIAM DUuLANEY, Keytesville: April 1, 1879- 
April 16, 1960. Farmer.* 


Rotu, Kate, Banning, California: December 1, 1873-Septem- 
ber 1, 1960.* 
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SCHMALLE, CHARLES A., Benton: October 5, 1891-August 15, 
1958. A priest for 41 years; Benton pastor since 1943.* 


SHEA, WILLIAM J., Clayton: March 6, 1901-November 5, 1959. 
Real estate broker.* 


SMILEY, B. F., New Port Richey, Florida: March 1, 1872- 
January 5, 1959.* 


SmitH, Mrs. Percy CreEATH, Portland, Oregon: March 30, 
1873-March 22, 1960.* 


SMITH, ROBERT WADDELL, Kansas City: November 13, 1898- 
September 1, 1960. Optometrist.* 


STEPHENS, HuGu, Jefferson City: December 14, 1877-October 5, 
1960. Banker. Editor of Jefferson City Tribune, 1901-1904. Headed 
promotion in 1911 of $3,500,000 bond issue which paved way for 
construction of State Capitol. Chairman of first Citizen’s Road 
Association, 1928. Member of State Highway Commission, 1925- 
1926; State Planning Board, 1933-1934; Stephens College board of 
curators since 1925, chairman since 1929. 


STRONG, CHARLES M., Macon: October 20, 1891-July 2, 1960. 
Businessman. Former county official. A former member of the 
State Banking Board.* 


Strum, FRED A., Gallatin: March 1, 1896-December 2, 1959. 
Telephone company employee.* 


Tuompson, Murray E., Marshfield: September 6, 1895- 
October 10, 1960. Farmer. Businessman. State representative, 
1941-1949. Speaker of the House, 1947-1949. Co-author of King- 
Thompson Bill, Teachers’ Retirement Act, and State Merit 
System Act. 


THOMPSON, VERNAL EMERY, Joplin: November 12, 1878- 
August 13, 1960. Attorney at Joplin, 1930-1960; at Miami, Okla- 
homa, 1902-1930. Authority on Indian land and mineral law. 
Author.* 


UREN, ANDREW, Columbia: June 5, 1891-October 30, 1960. 
Chairman of department of physiology and pharmacology, Univer- 


sity of Missouri Veterinary School; associated with school since 
1924.* 
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WALTON, EpWArpD I., Trenton: March 28, 1900-February 15, 
1958. Employee of Grand River Mutual Telephone Company. 
Former railroad and city worker.* 

WEBBE, JAMES M., St. Louis: September 30, 1920-September 4, 
1960. Insurance broker. State senator, 1954-1960. 


WELLS, Ozro, Jackson: December 22, 1889-November 13, 1959. 
Former railroad and power plant employee.* 

WILLIAMS, BENJAMIN Robinson, Silex: December 21, 1886- 
December 22, 1959. County engineer since 1932. Former bank 
employee and farmer.* 

WILLIAMSON, FREDERICK G., Ferguson: February 25, 1878- 
April 24, 1960.* 


*\ member of the Society. 

















MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


FROM WHOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE? 
From the Jefferson City Daily Tribune, October 26, 1892. 


Joplin has two female burglars. While the people of that town are not bragging 
of the fact, yet they do not hesitate to note that rival towns are not supplied with 
such evidences; of municipal growth. 


PORK WAS CHEAPER THEN 
From the Jefferson City People’s Tribune, July 20, 1881. 


We believe there is a hog law on the statute books of our city prohibiting the 
hogs running at large. If so, why is it not enforced? Hogs, big and little, roam 
around all over town at their pleasure. Somebody’s old sow and nine pigs loaf 
around our premises and furnish us a kind of swinette concert of a sort and at a 
time that we do not relish, and we have no way of stopping this concert business. 
We would like’to see the law enforced against this family at least. 


AN EARLY PREFAB 
From the Kansas City Daily Journal of Commerce, June 2, 1867. 


Up in a Single Day.—The Lutherans have put up a tabernacle on Chouteau 
Avenue, where they will hold worship every Sunday, at 10% o'clock in the 
morning, and 4 in the afternoon. 

The Methodist Episcopal will also worship to-day in their tabernacle, at 
10%, A.M., and 7%, P.M.; Rev. Mr. Pierce, pastor. These buildings were put 
up in a single day, and show considerable energy and enterprise on the part of 
the brethren. 


STYLE CHANGE CAUSES FAYETTE BUSINESS CRASH 


From the Kansas City Times, June 28, 1947. Extracted from “Collapse of the Bus- 
tle a Landmark in Annals of Bustling Fayette, Mo.”’ by Chester A. Bradley. 


. residents who know their history can tell of a party that brought disaster 
to a thriving Fayette industry. 

Fayette once was the center of a booming bustle business. Two factories, 
owned by the same company, made this garment for women. In 1887 the popu- 
larity of the bustle produced in Fayette sent its sales to a total of 46,000. Business 
was going great—but then came a party fateful for the bustle plants. 

According to stories long accepted, Mrs. Grover Cleveland, wife of the Presi- 
dent, was on such short time in dressing for a social affair that she neglected to 
wear a bustle. Appearing at the party without one is credited with having 
brought about an abrupt change of styles—other women abandoned the bustle. 

Back in Fayette cancellation of orders began to arrive. Soon they poured in 
and finally the company was forced into bankruptcy. 
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HE INSULTED A LADY 
From the Hannibal Gazette, February 11, 1847. 


B. F. Walker, the representative from Dade county, has been expelled from 
the Missouri Legislature. The charge against him was for insulting a lady in the 
streets of Jefferson City. The select committee to whom was referred the duty of 
investigating the charges against him, made a very unfavorable report, and 
recommended to the House the adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That B. F. Walker . . . be and is hereby expelled during the remainder 
of the present General Assembly of the State of Missouri, and deprived of all 
right to claim his seat upon the floor of this House, for conduct which has rendered 
him infamous, and unfit to associate with gentlemen, and represent a decent 
constituency. 

|Editor’s Note. Benjamin F. Walker, elected to the House from Dade County 
in 1846, resigned in late January, 1847, and a motion similar to the above was 
tabled by a vote of 44-36. See House Journal, 1st Sess, 14 G. A. (Jefferson City, 
1847), 309. Walker again served in the House after winning election from Cedar 
County in 1858 and 1860.] 


A TARRED BARBERSHOP 
From the St. Louis Daily Union, January 28, 1848. 


A Barber in Trouble.—Some nights since, the Barbers of this City called a 
meeting for the purpose of taking into consideration the propriety of raising the 
price of shaving from 64 cents to one dime.—There happened to be one among 
the number whose conscience was not completely seared—who felt that it would 
be extremely wrong to engage in so high-handed a system of extortion, and who 
believed it his duty to enter his protest against the imposition. This course met 
the stern opposition of all other delegates in attendance—debate ran high—satire, 
keen as the edge of their own razors, was poured upon the honest barber; but the 
highest flights of oratory—the strongest of denunciations—availed nothing. The 
man stood firm in the conscious rectitude of his course, unyielding and unawed. 
Debate could effect nothing—the meeting adjourned; and, night before last, the 
disappointed delegates, tar-bucket and brush in hand, repaired to the honest, but 
unfortunate, barber’s shop, in South Second street, and so besmeared house and 
pole, doors and windows with tar, that the house now looks like the house of 
mourning rather than the light and lively barber’s shop. It is truly distressing 
to look at. 


WHERE DID THE ALMANAC GO? 
From the Kansas City Times, December 28, 1949. 


One of the sad omissions, in December of late years, has been the non- 
appearance at the corner drugstore of the patent medicine almanac. Once upon a 
time every pharmacy in the land stacked piles of them on a counter, just before 
the holidays, and you were free to help yourself—along with a few samples of pills 
and ointments, calendar or two, and perhaps a blotter reeking with patchouly. .. . 

All of the almanacs had a neat hole punched in the upper lefthand corner, and 


the tonier ones supplied a short loop of string in the hole, ready to hang on the 
nail over the kitchen stove. 
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No matter of whose brand of bitters or pills the almanacs sang, they one and 
all contained sufficient information to keep a man well posted on the past as well 
as the future. ... 

But when did Dr. Herrick and all the others cease their publishing efforts? 
Our queries brought only the vaguest of replies until we got hold of Ervin G. 
Leihy of Northwestern Drug, Portland wholesalers, and historian of parts, who 
said flatly that the almanac disappeared during the last war and that so far as he 
knows it has not been revived. Mr. Leihy did not appear in the least downcast 
about the business. Perhaps it matters little. 

For almanacs still issue from other sources. The Old Farmer's Almanac is still 
going after 158 years of vigorous existence. Other organizations and institutions 
issue almanacs and competition may have had something to do with the dis- 
appearance of the once ubiquitous patent medicine almanac. 


A TEETOTALER’S TOWN, BUT A LEBANON PREACHER AND A FARMER SAW SNAKES! 
From the Rolla Herald, August 21, 1879. 


LEBANON MORALS. Among all the professional men of Lebanon there is 
not one man who uses intoxicating liquors as a beverage. If there is a single one 
who ever takes a dram we do not know it. Among all the merchants and artizans 
of Lebanon, there is not one man who uses liquor. Among all the business, mer- 
chants, bankers, tradesmen, &c., there is not one man who ever drinks to excess— 
but’ few who ever touch liquor under any circumstances. Among all the officials 
of Laclede county, there is not one man who drinks liquor as a beverage. In the 
town of Lebanon there is but one young man who ever gets drunk, and he says he 
will never get drunk any more. Some experience a few months ago taught him a 
lesson. Among all the colored people of Lebanon, there is not a drunkard, but 
few of them drink at all. If any town in Mo. of 1,600 inhabitants can make a 
better showing than this, we would like to hear from it. 

And what is more remarkable than all else, there is not an editor in Lebanon 
that drinks or justifies the use of liquors as a beverage.—[Lebanon] Rustic-Leader. 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 28, 1879. 

A gentleman who is ordinarily truthful sends us the following extraordinary 
snake story from Lebanon, Mo., the reader being left to judge of its accuracy: 

Last Friday terrible havoc was done on the farm of Henry Miller, in the 
vicinity of Lebanon. About 3 o’clock in the afternoon Mr. Miller, who was 
conversing with the Rev. James Albery, a Methodist minister, heard a tremendous 
uproar in the direction of a hog pen in which was confined a sow with a litter of ten 
young ones. The preacher and farmer rushed out to the pen, when they were 
thunder-struck with amazement. A gigantic snake, apparently fifty feet long, 
had raised itself erect and was looking down on the terror-stricken hogs. Presently 
nineteen young snakes, ranging from a foot to a foot and a half in length, sprang 
from the snake’s mouth and began attacking the latter. The monster, with a 
continuous hissing roar, stretched out three frightful looking fangs, which were 
from four to five feet in length, and advanced towards the hog, which stood in a 
corner trembling in every limb, unable to move, as if fascinated by the immense 
snake. Meanwhile Mr. Miller had rushed to his house, seized his shotgun and, 
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just as the gigantic beast was about to dart on his prey, fired. The shot did not 
appear to have any effect, but the monster quickly raised itself, turned in the 
direction of the shot, stretched forth his formidable fangs and emitted a noxious 
vapor almost as nauseating as assafoetida. Then it gave a low hissing wail, upon 
which signal the nineteen young snakes leaped into the maternal maw, and the 
huge serpent took to flight. Mr. Miller fired again. The snake trailed itself with 
immense rapidity. The two men followed the trail and called for assistance, but 
when they got to the wood they lost all trace of it. A body of men surrounded the 
wood an hour later with guns and revolvers, and beat the brush thoroughly. 
The snake had disappeared. Great alarm is felt in the vicinity. Four of the litter 
were killed by the young snakes. Mr. Albery, the Methodist preacher, was in 
town vesterday, and was interviewed by your correspondent. 

He reaffirmed the correctness of the above story. He described the monster as 
between 40 and 50 feet in length, with a flattened head, the size of a large beer 
keg, two lustrous, flaming eyes, and three terrible looking fangs. The body was all 
covered with a sort of scales, resembling those of a fish, which glistened like silver. 
The tail was about nine feet long, was divided into two parts, and apparently was 
extremely flexible. When the snake was agitated it gave forth a hissing roar. 
But the most striking feature was two mammoth wings which lay along the sides 
of the serpent like a very long umbrella, about fifteen feet in length. Neither 
Mr. Albery nor Mr. Miller knew there were wings until in making its escape the 
animal suddenly extended them. They were something similar to the wings of a 
bat, and were almost transparent. Each wing, when extended, must have had a 
surface of at least 140 feet. With their aid the animal leaped over a fence seven 
feet high. It was at this point that the snake became lost to view, and only his 
trail was discernible in the tall reeds. Both the Rev. Mr. Albery and Farmer 
Miller are reputable, honest and truth-loving persons, who stand high in the 
community, and they both vouch for the truth of this story. Indeed, Mr. Miller 
has made an affidavit thereto. 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


Arkansas Historical Quarterly, Autumn, 1960: ‘From Rolla to Fayetteville with 
General Curtis,” by Edwin C. Bearss. 


The Bluebird, Spring, 1960: ‘“*The Badger in Pioneer Missouri,” by Daniel 
McKinley. 


, Summer, 1960: ‘*Greenhead’ and ‘Horse-Guard’ in the 
History and Folklore of Missouri,”” by Daniel McKinley. 


Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society, October, 1960: ‘‘ Nathaniel Lyon and 
the Battle of Wilson’s Creek,’ by Jared C. Lobdell; “Sarah Beaumont: Her 
Life and Loves,” by Mrs. Max W. Myer; ‘‘ William Marion Reedy: A Patch- 
work Portrait,’’ by Clarence E. Miller; “‘Carondelet Formerly and Now,”’ 
translated by M. Heinrichsmeyer. 


Civil War History, September, 1960: ‘‘Glory Road Began in the West,” by 
Bruce Catton. 
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Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, October, 1960: ‘‘A Missouri Synod 
Church of the Gay Nineties,’”’ Anonymous; ‘The Old Lutherans and Bishop 
Stephan,”’ from Gustave Koerner’s Memoirs. 


Jackson County Historical Society, September, 1960: ‘“‘ Education on the Frontier,”’ 
by Ted Brown. 


Kansas Historical Quarterly, Winter, 1960: ‘The Early Careers of William Brad- 
ford Waddell and William Hepburn Russell: Frontier Capitalists,” by 
Raymond W. Settle and Mary Lund Settle. 


Midwest Quarterly, Winter, 1960: ‘‘Mark Twain: West Coast Journalist,’ by 
John Q. Reed. 


—_—_——_—_—_—_—_—_——_—_————, Autumn, 1960: “The Later Satire of Mark Twain,” by 
Nita Laing. 


Missouri Press News, October, 1960: ‘‘Reminiscences of the Polecat Editor 
|C. L. Blanton, Sr.],"” by C. L. Blanton, Jr. 


Museum Graphic, Fall, 1960: ‘E. B. Neely and His Confreres,” by Bartlett Boder. 


Ozark Mountaineer, August, 1960: ‘‘Unusual Names of Our Hill Communities 
|Clever]|"’; “Crane—A Delightful Community That Graces Our Ozarks Hills,” 
by Ella Mae Tucker. 


———______—___———,, September, 1960: ‘‘The Protem Community Back When 
Our Hill Ways Were Simple,” by Elmo Ingenthron; ‘‘ Unusual Names of Our 
Rural Communities [Pee Wee]’’; ‘‘An Old Ozarks Community Enjoys New 
Spirit and New Growth [Seymour]’’; ‘‘ Cassville’s Early Days Over a Century 
Ago”; ‘‘Never-Forgotten Thrills of the Old Community Fairs and Picnics,” 
by E. H. Criswell; ‘‘ The Old Schlicht Mill, Still Intact, Goes Back to 1840,” 
by Mabel Mottaz; ‘Historic and Scenic Spots Abound Around Friendly, 
Substantial Ozark,”” by Gene Greer. 


——_—_—_—_—_——., October, 1960:. “Old Spring Lake Mill Is Intact and 
Ready to Grind Meal Again”; ‘Branson Church Will Memorialize Harold 
Bell Wright,’”’ by Marvin Millsap; ‘Later Life of Nathan Boone, Son of 
Daniel, Centered in Ozarks,”” by John K. Hulston; “ Historical Notes About 
the Ash Grove Cemmunity,’”’ by Winslow A. Kingman; “ Brief Facts About 
Ava and Douglas County”; ‘‘Our Region’s Only Presidential Candidate 
[Richard Parks Bland]'’; ‘‘Unusual Names of Our Rural Communities 
|Selmore].”’ 


—____—_—_—_—_—— ——,, November, 1960: “Rich Heritage of Productive Law- 
rence County Goes Back to 1830"’; “Interesting Highlights of Reeds Spring’s 
Colorful History’’; “The Fantastic Recreational Development on Lake Table 
Rock,”’ by Gerald H. Pipes; ‘‘Unusual Names of Our Rural Communities 
|Rescue]"’; “Yes, the Ozarks Have Largest Mulberry Tree [near Spokane].”’ 
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Papers of the West Tennessee Historical Society, 1960: ‘‘ The Formation of Reelfoot 
Lake and Consequent Land and Social Problems,”’ by Cecil C. Humphreys. 


Westerners Branding Iron, Los Angeles Corral, September, 1960: ‘The First 
Great Bank Raid, Liberty, Missouri, February 14, 1866,”’ by Carl W. Breihan. 


Wilson Bulletin, September 9, 1960: ‘‘The Carolina Parakeet in Pioneer Mis- 
souri,’’ by Daniel McKinley. 


During recent years the Audrain County Historical Society has been among 
the most active local historical societies in the State. The plan of operation 
which it employs is reproduced on the opposite page with the thought that it may 
assist similar organizations in planning the allocation of responsibilities within 
their group 
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FAMOUS 
PERSONAGES OF 
THE CIVIL WAR 


IN MISSOURI 


Francis Preston Blair, Jr. 


Francis Preston Blair, Jr., a constitutionalist and unyielding 
Unionist, labored to save Missouri for the Union during the 
Civil War. He helped organize the Union Party in Missouri and 
transformed it into the Republican Party, in which he became a 
respected leader. 

Blair worked diligently for Lincoln’s election in 1860 and was 
himself elected to Congress, but he returned to St. Louis to organize 
the Home Guards and, in conjunction with Captain Nathaniel Lyon, 
planned and executed the surrender of Camp Jackson with its force 
of pro-Southern State troops. This act drove many Missourians into 
the Confederate cause, but it saved the St. Louis arsenal for the 
Union and sharply defined the issues in Missouri. 

Resigning from Congress in 1862, Blair raised seven regiments in 
St. Louis and led his troops at Vicksburg. In 1863 he returned to 
Congress, but his support for Lincoln’s plan for reconstruction 
aroused a storm of condemnation by the Radicals, and Blair returned 
to his military command as a major general. 

Blair, who was born in Lexington, Kentucky, on February 19, 
1821, studied at the University of North Carolina and at Princeton, 
graduated in law from Transylvania University, and in 1843 entered 
practice in St. Louis with his brother, Montgomery. In 1849 he 
established the Barnburner, a Free-Soil paper, and helped organize 
and lead the Free-Soil Party in Missouri. Although a slave owner, 
Blair supported the Compromise of 1850 and denounced the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act as a violation of the Missouri Compromise. In 1856 
he won a Congressional seat as a Free-Soiler. He opposed the exten- 
sion of slavery and urged the South to support gradual emancipation 
by deportation and colonization. 

After the war Blair returned to Missouri politics, where he 
opposed the program of the Radical Republicans. He helped 
reorganize the Democratic Party in the State and in 1868 received 
the nomination for vice president. After the defeat he cooperated 
with the Liberal Republicans, won election to the Missouri Legisla- 
ture in 1870, and a year later became a United States Senator, serving 
until 1873 when he was stricken with a paralysis from which he never 
recovered. He died in St. Louis on July 8, 1875, and his statue, 
placed in Statuary Hall in 1899, now stands in the Hall of Columns 
in the National Capitol.— Vivian Purpy. 


























